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's VENTH YEARBOOK OF THE CALIFORNIA ELEMEN- 
“4 TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 


> Otto W. Bardarson, Editor of the Seventh Yearbook of the Cali- 
fornia Elementary School Principals’ Association, makes the following 
"announcement concerning the Yearbook: 
4 Leisure has been a provoking problem and with the likelihood of 
in pcreased leisure the problem becomes challenging. It is in answer 
o this challenge that the California Elementary School Principals’ 
‘Association undertook to base the theme of the 1935 Yearbook on the 
: pic Leisure: Loafing or Living? 
i Professor Harry A. Overstreet introduces the question; Dr. John 
‘A. Almack traces the illuminating, humanly interesting history of 
Wisure; Dr. Paul Hanna, who will soon join the teaching staff at Stan- 
ford University, projects the elements of leisure which challenge the 
dlementary school; Miss Helen Heffernan portrays the contribution of 
f alifornia schools, while Mr. Allen Griffin, a layman, depicts leisure as 
“Paceful, well ordered, and disciplined living, and caustically challenges 
the elementary school educators to work toward the solution of the 
f Bérsonality and character problems of the child. 
’ Specific, practical, and inspirational articles touch upon the phases 
of living and learning which build and prepare the individual for a 
‘fuller, more complete enjoyment of life; to awaken the senses to an 
"awareness of life's richness; to arouse the emotions that ennoble, and to 
. & timulate thinking which leads to constructive action. 
5 "The problems of idleness and delinquency are discussed by experts 
We point out the methods and procedures conducive to the reestab- 
ment or reforming of the personality and character of the malad- 
usted child. 
' Inthe closing article entitled ‘Living in a New Age” Dr. Edwin A. 
, Superintendent of the San Francisco Public Schools, pictures the 
‘Present situation created by the machine age and visualizes the possi- 
bilities of a new age which stresses culture and economic security. 
It is the hope of the Editorial Committee that the Yearbook 
isure: Loafing or Living? will prove to be a distinct contribution 
lover the solution of the increasingly complex problem of leisure. 
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CONFERENCE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


During the summer session of 1935 a conference for elementary 
school principals will be held on the Berkeley campus of the University 
of California under the direction of the Department of Education, 
The meetings have been scheduled for July 9-11. 

Each conference will be planned and conducted as were two con- 
ferences held at Berkeley during previous summers. The problems 
will be chosen from those submitted by the principals. A general dis- 
cussion of each outstanding problem will be followed by a series of 
round table discussions conducted by the principals attending the 
conference. 

Your statement of problems should be sent to Dr. George C. 
Kyte, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCE AT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


The third annual conference under the auspices of the University 
of California at Los Angeles and sponsored by the California State 
Elementary School Principals’ Association, Southern Section, will be 
held July 16-18, at Los Angeles. 

Details of the program are rapidly taking shape. The tentative 
plan, at this writing, is to center the discussions of all sessions around 
the central theme, The Responsibilities of the Elementary School 
Toward Education for the Worthy Use of Leisure Throughout Life. 
It is planned that each address and each panel discussion shall deal 
with some special phase of school work which contributes to the 
establishment of worthy, life-long interests and abilities as occupa- 
tions for leisure. 

It is expected that one of the major addresses will be given by 
Frederick L. Redefer, Executive Secretary of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. Other discussions will be opened by specialists 
from the summer session faculty chosen with regard to their special 
knowledge of particular aspects of the theme of the conference. 

The leaders of panels and the panel members will be drawn largely 
from the membership of the Elementary School Principals’ Association. 

The topics to be discussed are vital and timely and should suggest 
many practical problems of organization,.administration, and teaching 
in the elementary schools of tomorrow. 

As in previous years, the morning of Wednesday, July 17, will be 
devoted to observation of the work at the Summer Session Demon- 
stration School which offers its fifteenth annual session this year. 
Many features of the work of this school suggest ways and means of 
cultivating permanent interests in reading, literature, fine arts, music, 
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creative writing, rhythms, dramatics, industrial arts, and other activi- 
ties many of which should remain throughout life as hobbies as well 
as leads into worthy, related, intellectual interests suited to the occu- 
pation of leisure. 

It is the hope of the sponsors of this conference that large num- 
bers of elementary school principals from all the southern counties 
of the state will share in the opportunities this conference will afford 
for exchange of experience and of ideas. You are invited to tell what 
you are doing to prepare for the new leisure and how you are doing it. 
The panel discussions afford this opportunity. 

The completed program will be mailed to principals in Southern 
California before the close of school. 


STANFORD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF INTEREST TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
WORKERS 


The conference on educational administration to be held at 
Stanford University July 8-13, 1935, will give attention to adminis- 
trative problems of importance to educational administrators and 
teachers. The personnel of the conference includes Willard Givens 
now Executive Secretary of the National Education Association; Dr. 
Frederick Redefer, Executive Secretary of the Progressive Education 
Association; Dr. Walter Cocking, Tennessee State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. These men will supplement the leadership 
provided by the faculty of Stanford University and that of outstand- 
ing educational workers in the western states. Dr. Paul R. Hanna, 
who will begin his work at Stanford University with the summer 
quarter as associate professor of education, will serve as chairman of 
the group sessions dealing with elementary education. He will be 
ably assisted by supervisors of elementary education and elementary 
school principals. The following persons will serve as members of the 
panel providing leadership in the discussions: Helen Heffernan, Chief 
of the Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools, State 
Department of Education; William S. Briscoe, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oakland, California; Jay D. Conner, Director of 
Elementary Education, San Diego, California; A. H. Horrall, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, San Jose, California; Dr. Frederick 
Redefer, Executive Secretary of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education; 
Ira Abbott, Principal, Campbell Union School, Campbell, California; 
Robert Abbott, Principal, Elizabeth Sherman School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; 1. O. Addicott, Principal, Heaton and Lafayette Elementary 
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Schools, Fresno, California; Arthur Polster, Vice-principal, Lincolp 
Junior High School, Sacramento, California. 

The following topics are scheduled for the general session pro. 
grams and will also be of interest to elementary school workers: T 

Monday, July 8, 3:30 p.m. The Task of Educational Adminis. § | 
tration—Dean Grayson N. Kefauver; Historical Development of 
Educational Administration—Dr. J. C. Almack. N 

Monday, July 8, 7:30 p.m. Educational Administration and § 
Social Leadership—Dr. J. W. Studebaker, Dr. H. C. Hand. 

Tuesday, July 9, 7:30 p.m. Administrative Issues and Adjust- J 
ments Needed in the Operation of Educational Institutions on Differ. 
ent Levels—Dr. Walter C. Eells, Dr. Paul R. Hanna, Dr. William 
M. Proctor. 

Wednesday, July 10, 7:30 p.m. Teacher Personnel Problems— 
Willard Givens, Dr. Frank W. Thomas. 

Thursday, July 11, 7:30 p.m. Financing Public Education— 
Walter E. Morgan, Dr. Jesse B. Sears. 

Friday, July 12, 7:30 p.m. Administration of Supervision—Dr, 
Verna Carley, Walter R. Hepner. 

Persons desiring copies of the announcement of the conference § 2 
should address request to the School of Education, Stanford University, J 4 





CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


The fifth annual conference of school executives to be held under 
the auspices of the University of California summer session and under 
the immediate direction of Dr. Frank W. Hart and Dr. L. H. Peterson, 
July 15-26, 1935, will provide an intensive two weeks’ consideration 
of the immediate problems confronting superintendents, high school 














principals, and other educators. ( 
The plan of the conference provides for a series of ten sessions § n 

from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon, and ten sessions from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 

The morning sessions will be devoted to the problems of general § | 





administration and the afternoon sessions to the problems of the high 
school principal. The conference will not carry regular university 
credit, but a certificate of attendance will be issued to those who wish 
it. A registration fee of $10 will be charged. Regularly enrolled 
students attending the summer session may register for the conference 
by paying a fee of $5. Conference attendance will also carry the 
privilege of attending classes or lectures of the summer session. 

Noted California and other educators will attend the conference; 
among them Elbert Duncan Thomas, United States senator from 
Utah and professor of political science, University of Utah. 

For further information concerning the conference address Dr. 
F. W. Hart, University of California, Berkeley. 
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CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS MEETING 


)- The annual convention of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be held at the Russ Auditorium, San Diego, May 27-31, 
s § 1935. The theme of the convention is Enrichment of Character 
of § Through Education. Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, President of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, will give the theme 
d § address. 
The subjects for discussion during the days of the convention 
t- § are as follows: 


May 28. Evening Session, The School, its Opportunity 


May 29. Afternoon Session, Youth Organizations, their Value 
5 Evening Session, Father, an Education 





May 30. Evening Session, The Community, its Contribution 
7 May 31. Morning Session, The Church, its Obligation 


. Members of the convention will attend the opening day of the 

California Pacific International Exposition which has been designated 
se | as Parent-Teacher Day. Every phase of the Congress program will be 
y. | discussed at sectional meetings during the convention. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 
or ON EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


er Unusual interest is centering around the activities of the Cali- 
n, § fornia Teachers Association in appointing two committees, one in 
m @ the field of elementary education and one in the field of secondary 
| § education, to study problems immediately confronting education in 

California. On April 12, 1935, an all day meeting of these two com- 
1s J mittees was held at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco. 


n. At this meeting the following statement received the approval of 

al § both committees. 

h Free public education is democracy’s organized way of perpetuating its 

‘y ideals and of providing for its own continued safety, welfare, and advancement. 

h Democracy means opportunity for all people to have free, cooperative, 
happy lives; to make their own decisions on the basis of their trained intelligence; 

d to enjoy the richest benefits of civilization; to contribute to human progress in 

~e accordance with their abilities. 

“ The quality of democratic society is contingent upon the attitudes of its 

re citizenry and the way each citizen conceives of and uses his ideals, knowledges, 
and skills. Schools should serve as laboratories wherein their pupils may prac- 


tice democracy here and now, and thus grow in skill and knowledge of cooperative 
e; procedures. 


m1 The primary characteristics of a good citizen are: (1) sensitivity to the 
social needs and welfare of the group; (2) a disposition to accept and ee, 
responsibilities for the common ; and (3) adequate knowledges, skills, 


and attitudes necessary for the solution of pertinent problems confronting this 
generation; (4) ability to make continuous personal adjustments to his environ- 
ment, in his quest for the good life. 
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With such a statement of belief, the committees have analyzed 
the problems necessary to translate this belief into the practice of the 
elementary and secondary schools of the state. Problems of curricy- 
lum reorganization, improved instructional procedures, articulation 
and continuity through the units of the school system, teacher 
education, and community relationships were among the major areas 
of interest expressed by the committee. 

A program of work leading to the realization of the ideals of the 
committees has been planned to afford opportunity of wide participa- 
tion throughout the state under the cooperative direction of the 
State Council of the California Teachers Association and the State 
Department of Education. 


LONG TIME PLANNING IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


At the call of Superintendent. of Public Instruction Vierling 
Kersey a hundred educators assembled at the Hotel Californian in 
Fresno on April 13, 1935, to study the problems represented in the 
education of children during the first eight years. Representatives 
of private and federal nursery schools, kindergarten and primary 
education, homemaking education, research departments, parent 
education, teacher training institutions, city, county, and state 
departments of education participated in the deliberations of the con- 
ference. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the conference that the decade 
immediately ahead will witness an extension of education in the early 
childhood period. To guarantee that this extension will be most 
effectively and economically accomplished, it is desirable to plan a 
program for these early years of childhood characterized by continuity. 
The present divisions between nursery school, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary education should give way to a unified program to meet the 
developmental needs of young children. 

The present state program of parent education should be extended 
to develop fathers and mothers able and willing to carry greater 
responsibility for early childhood education. It was recommended 
that a plan to provide for at least six successive weeks, of one evening 
each week on an adult education basis, of organized study by the 
fathers and mothers and teachers in every school room in California, 
beginning with the kindergarten primary groups, for the study of 
problems of child care and development be inaugurated. Teacher 
training institutions should give every professional student content 
and method appropriate for use with typical parent groups and should 
train a limited number of individuals to engage in nursery school 
education. 
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It was the recommendation of the conference that parent educa- 
tion should begin definitely in the public elementary and secondary 
schools. A laboratory in the form of a nursery school for the use of 
boys and girls of high school age should be provided. In such a pro- 
gram the emphasis would be upon the technique of observation; 
technical study of growth and development; bases for permanent 
family life, including consideration of money, leisure, sex, and philoso- 
phy of education. Similar provisions might well be extended to 
include appropriate education in human growth and development on 
the level of children in the upper grades of the elementary school. 

In order that the recommendations of the conference may be 
further studied and that more specific planning may ultimately result, 
a state wide committee will be appointed to carry on the work and 
report at a later meeting. 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


The Department of Elementary School Principals convened 
during the convention of the Department of Superintendence at 
Atlantic City, February 25, 26, and 27, 1935. Many members of the 
Department were unable to attend this meeting and in order that they 
may have the benefit of the splendid suggestions which were made 
there, an official report has been published under the title, The National 
Elementary Principal. 

This report is just off the press. Its content shows the progress 
made in the position of the elementary school principalship in the 
United States. Contributions are included from national educators 
of note. 

One of the most interesting reports is that of a panel discussion 
led by J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary 
Education, New York, on the topic, The Principal's Job Today. This 
discussion indicates the definite forward movement which the ele- 
mentary school is taking. The following questions were discussed by 
the panel: 

What should be the guiding philosophy of the elementary school 
principal? 

What changes are needed to make the elementary school an 
effective instrument for fulfilling the ““American dream’’? 

How can the school best utilize the community resources for the 
moral and social guidance of children? 

How can the school utilize the resources of home and community 
for the educational guidance of children? 

What improvements are needed in the pupil personnel work in 
elementary schools? 
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How shall we determine success? What and how shall we repor 
to parents? 

How can the schools provide opportunities for developing the 
social attitudes and abilities requisite to successful participation in g 
democracy ? 

What use shall the principal make of scientific methods in the 
study of his problems? 

How can we adequately serve the individual needs of children in 
the face of the overwhelming economic pressures on the school? 

What effect does the changing elementary school have upon the 
principal's relationship to teachers; to superintendent and board of 
education? 

What provisions shall the public make to guarantee effective 
leadership by elementary school principals? 

How can city, state, and national organizations contribute best 
to the growth and usefulness of elementary school principals? 

What is the responsibility of the elementary school with reference 
to the various theories of social reorganization? 

The entire report is worthy of your attention. Principals who 
are not members of the Department of Superintendence may obtain 
copies of the Official Report by addressing Eva G. Pinkston, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. The 
price is $1. 
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SELECTING THE NEXT PRIMER 


Joun A. Hockett, Lecturer in Education, and Deta P. NEELEY, 
Graduate Student, University of California, Berkeley 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SUITABLE READING 
MATERIAL FOR BEGINNERS 


One of the most important elements in a modern reading program 
is the provision of abundant, easy, interesting material. Scientific 
experiment and experience alike have demonstrated again and again 
that through extensive reading of interesting and simple books the 
child not only develops permanent tastes and interests but also builds 
up effective habits and skills. Indeed, many reading deficiencies 
are eliminated by this means. The amount of material read in a year 
by a child at the present time would be utterly incomprehensible to 
those who taught their pupils to struggle for months to master the 
difficulties of language, vocabulary, and thought characteristic of the 
earlier readers. 

The provision of much simple but interesting material for begin- 
ners is both more important and more difficult than for any other 
reading level. A great deal of effort has been expended in making the 
child’s first books attractive and easy. Nevertheless there are consid- 
erable differences in the difficulty of available primers and far from 
complete overlapping in their vocabularies. Primary teachers are 
consequently confronted daily with the problem of selecting books of 
varying difficulty for different instructional purposes. This problem 
occurs not only in regard to the first primer read by the child but also 
for the second, third, and even later books which he attempts. The 
second primer may present as great reading difficulty as the first if 
there is slight duplication of the vocabulary of the former book. 

Simplicity in reading material is the result of several factors. 
The stories and ideas should be within the experience of the child. 
The vocabulary should be familiar. Sentences should be simple and 
direct. The vocabulary burden should be light. Unfamiliar words 
should occur infrequently in relation to the total number of words. 
Most of these standards are satisfactorily met by the better known 
recent primers. There is, however, considerable variation in the 
vocabulary load and the ratio of new words to the total material. 
Recent studies have demonstrated that the provision of word drill 
through the use of flash cards, phonetic exercises, and word games is 
less satisfactory than to provide practice in recognizing words through 
the actual reading of sensible material. The reasons for this have been 
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so well stated by Gates! that they need not be repeated here. Gates 
has estimated that “the average number of repetitions per word tha 
should be provided for, definitely and systematically, in material 
available to each child during school hours devoted to reading actiyj. 
ties," aside from incidental reading, should range from twenty fo, 
pupils of I. Q. 125 to fifty-five for pupils of 1.Q. 65. If these estimates 
are approximately accurate, the importance of providing each child 
with a number of primers with widely overlapping vocabularies js 
indicated. 

Investigators have shown that many words recur in readers with 
different meanings. Fennell,? for example, studied this problem, 
She showed that from twenty to thirty words recurred with different 
meanings in the six primers which she studied, and that some words 
were used in as many as six different meanings. It would seem that 
in so far as these different meanings were already familiar to the 
children they should present little if any difficulty. The present 
investigation presents no data on this point. 


PURPOSE_AND PLAN OF THE STUDY 


An experienced teacher can estimate the interest appeal of a 
beginning reader and the background of experience necessary for the 
understanding of the stories, by means of a thoughtful reading of the 
book and, more accurately perhaps, by using the book with a group of 
children. The relative difficulty of any book and the selection of the 
most appropriate subsequent books to follow the basic primer are 
revealed only through careful analyses and comparisons of vocabu- 
laries. Because of the strategic importance of using materials of the 
proper difficulty with various groups of pupils, teachers need as we 
have said, exact and complete information concerning the vocabularies 
of the various books. The study herein reported was undertaken to dis- 
cover just such information. The procedures employed were as follows. 
Through the courtesy of the Division of Elementary Education and 
Rural Schools, State Department of Education, reports were secured 
from thirty-two California cities listing the primers most widely used 
in each of the school systems. The ten primers most frequently 
reported were selected for intensive study. Each book was carefully 
read, and a tabulation made of every word and the number of times 
it is repeated. This analysis revealed the number of different words, 
the number of running words, and the average rate at which new 
words are introduced for each of the ten books. Various rules for 
counting different words have been used by investigators. The 


1Arthur I. Gates. New Methods in Primary Reading, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928; 
Interest and Ability in Reading, The Macmillan Company, 1930; Reading for Public School Administrators, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 4 

2Ethel L. Fennell. “‘Recurring Words and Their Relation to Difficulties in Comprehension,” Ele 
mentary School Journal, September, 1928. 
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method followed in this study is probably the most common one. All 
forms of a root word made by adding a suffix such as ed, ing, ly, and the 
like, were counted as separate words, except in the case of the single s. 
Thus sing and sings were counted as the same word, but singing, sang, 
sung, singer, were counted as different words. The possessive form 
made by adding apostrophe s (‘s or s') was counted as a different 
word. Hyphenated words such as Jack-in-the-box were treated as one 
‘word. 

After the list of words showing the number of times each is 
repeated was completed for each book, count was made of the number 
of words used once, used two to five times, used six to nine times, and 
used twenty times or more. The vocabulary of each book was com- 
pared with that of the other nine in order to discover the number of 
words common to the two books and the number in each book which 
did not appear in the other. 

It is scarcely possible to carry out such detailed analyses involving 
such large numbers of words without the inclusion of some errors. A 
great deal of time and effort, however, have been devoted to checking 
and rechecking in each of the steps. Two of the books were given a 
second independent reading. Comparison of the two results in each 
case revealed remarkable agreement. In all other operations each 
step was rechecked. The authors are confident that, except for the 
possibility of slight errors, the results are reliable. The present study 
is part of a more comprehensive one involving twenty-five primers, 
which will be reported in the near future. 


List of Primers Analyzed 


. Terry and Billy, Child-Story Readers, Freeman, F. N., Storm, G. E., Johnson, 
E. M., French, W. C. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1927-29. 

. Elson Basic Readers, Elson, W. H., Runkel, L. E., Gray, W. S. Chicago: Scott, 
Forsman & Company, 1930. 

. Tom, Jip and Jane, The Webster Readers, Stone, C. R., Stone, A. L., Vander- 
gaw, I. St. Louis: Webster Publishing Company, 1932. 

. At the Farm, Real Life Readers, Martin, C. M. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1930. 

. Peter and Peggy, The Work-Play Books, Gates, A. I., Huber, M. B. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930. 

. The Laidlaw Readers, Dressel, H., Veverka, M. M., Robbins, M. New York: The 
A. S. Barnes Company, 1916. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1924, 1928. 

. Fact and Story Readers, Suzzallo, H., Freeland, G. E., McLaughlin, K. L., Saree, 
A. M. New York: American Book Company, 1930. 

. The New Winston, Firman, S. G., Gehres, E. M. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company, 1928. 

. Friends, The Children’s Own Readers, Pennell, M. E., Cusack, A. M. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1929. 

. Wag and Puff, The Child’s Own Way Series, Hardy, Marjorie. Chicago: Wheeler 
Publishing Company, 1926. 
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Vocabulary Burden of the Books th 


Table I summarizes the significant data regarding the vocaby. | “ 
laries of the ten books. In column one is presented the total number ul 
of words in each book. Column two presents the number of different | 1 
words. This is followed in column three by the average repetition or 
the number of running words to each new word. The next five columns 
reveal for each book the number of words which are used only once, 
the number used two to five times, etc. The last two columns show, § = 
respectively, the percentage of words in each book used five times or 
less and the percentage used ten times or more. It will be seen that 
some of the books not only contain a high "average repetition but 
have few words that occur five times or less and a large proportion 
of words which appear more than ten times. In other books the aver- 
age repetition is much less, and a considerable proportion of words 
are repeated but few times. 


TABLE I 
Vocabulary Burden of Each of the Primers 
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Overlapping of Primer Vocabularies 


In Table II is presented the number of words common to every 
possible pair of books. Reading down column one, we note that 
Terry and Billy contains 296 different words, that 136 of these appear 
in Elson Basic, that 153 are found in Peter and Peggy, and similarly for 





ten times or more 
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the others. The same information is obtained by reading across the 
top line. From this table it is possible to select the books which have 
the largest number of words in common, or if it is desired, those which 
have the fewest in common. 








TABLE II 

Number of Words Common to Any Two of the Primers 
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Terry and Billy_...._-| 296 | 136 | 153 | 181 | 149 | 149 | 136 | 124 | 141 134 
Elson Basic - - - -- <==} 430-4220 |-158 | 163: 7 156 | 143-4 128 7 120-1 1464 130 
Peter and Peggy_____-| 153 | 138 | 276 | 179 | 155 | 166 | 143 | 132 | 169 143 
Wag and Puff__._.__-| 181 | 163 | 179 | 413 | 193 | 180 | 165 | 157 | 193 159 
fiends.............-| 149 | 156 | 155 | 193 | 364} 158 | 145.) 135} 097 142 
Es 5 eee 149 | 143 | 166 | 180 | 158 | 275 | 130 | 131 | 173 132 
Fact and Story...__.-}] 136 | 128 | 143 | 165 | 145 | 130 | 275 | 106 | 140 133 
At the Farm- - _-| 124 | 121 | 132 | 157 | 135 | 131 | 106 | 242 | 134 122 
New Winston_ . 141 | 144 | 169 | 193 | 157 | 173 | 140 | 134 | 284 136 
Tom, Jip and Janc___-] 134 | 130 | 143 | 159 | 142 | 132 | 133 | 122 | 136 | 219 



































In preparing Table III, it was assumed that any one of the ten 
primers might be read first or be considered the basic book. The 
teacher would then wish to know how the vocabularies of the other 
books compared with the one selected as basic. Table III conse- 
quently consists of ten sections, with each book in turn appearing at 
the top as basic. Following the basic book are the titles of the other 
nine. Column one presents the number of different words in each 
book. Column two shows how many of these words are common to the 
book designated at the top of the section as basic. Column three 
reveals the number of new words added, or the number of words in 
each book which does not appear in the basic book. The books in each 
case are arranged in rank order beginning with those which have the 
smallest number of “*new’’ words. In column four we present the num- 
ber of words which appear in the basic book but which are not repeated 
in each of the others. By referring to this table the teacher may 
select a book to accompany or follow any other book which includes 
few, or many, new words, as suits her purpose. 
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TABLE III 


Primers That Best Follow Each Primer as a Basic Text 





Name of primer 





Terry and Billy (Basic) : 
ES SSS a eee eee 
Tom, Jip and Jane 

At the Farm 


Fact and Story 
New Winston 
Friends 

Wag and Puff 


Number of 
different 
words in 

primer 


Number of 
words in 
common 

with 
basic text 


Number of 
new words 


added 


Number of 
basic 
words 
dropped 





296 
220 
219 
242 
276 
275 
275 
284 
364 


296 
136 
134 
124 
153 
149 
136 
141 
149 
181 


———— 


0 
160 
162 
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160 
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147 
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TABLE III—Continued 


Primers That Best Follow Each Primer as a Basic Text 








Name of primer 


Number of 
different 
words in 

primer 





Friends (Basic) 

OS ne ee 
Tom, Jip and Jane 

At the Farm 

RNS Se 6s 
Peter and Peggy 

New Winston 

Fact and Story 

Terry and Billy 

Wag and Puff. 


364 
220 
219 
242 
275 
276 
284 
275 
296 
413 


Number of 
words in 
common 

with 
basic text 


Number of 
new words 


added 


Number of 
basic 
words 


dropped 





364 
156 
142 
135 
158 
155 
157 
145 
149 
193 


0 
208 
222 
229 
206 
209 
207 
219 
215 
171 





Laidlaw (Basic) 

OS eee eee 
Tom, Jip and Jane 

Peter and Peggy 

New Winston 

At the Farm 

Fact and Story 

Terry and Billy 

SE eee: ee 
Wag and Puff 


275 
220 
219 
276 
284 
242 
275 
296 
364 
413 


275 
143 
132 
166 
173 
131 
130 
149 
158 
180 


0 
132 
143 
109 
102 
144 
145 
126 
117 

95 





Fact and Story (Basic).__________- 
Tom, Jip and Jane____.__--- 

Elson Basic 

Peter and Peggy 

At the Farm 


275 


275 
133 
128 
143 
106 
140 
130 
136 
145 
165 
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242 
122 
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134 
106 
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TABLE III—Continued 


Primers That Best Follow Each Primer as a Basic Text 





—== 


Number of 
Numbe ; 
tate fod in| Nutr 


: common | new words 
words in with tial words 


primer basic text dropped 


Number of 


Name of primer basic 





284 284 0 
219 136 148 
220 144 140 
275 173 Il 
* Peter and Peggy 276 169 115 
At the Farm 242 134 150 
275 140 144 
296 141 143 
364 157 127 
193 9] 





219 0 
130 89 
At the Farm 122 97 
Peter and Peggy 143 76 
Fact and Story 133 86 
Laidlaw 132 87 
136 7\ 
134 85 
142 77 
159 60 

















This analysis shows that the range in total number of words of the 
primers is from Laidlaw with slightly over six thousand to Terry and 
Billy with 3,600. Wag and Puff contains the greatest number of 
different words, 413, while Tom, Jip, and Jane and Elson Basic contain 
slightly more than half this number or 219 and 220 respectively. The 
average repetition ranges from 12.3 in Child Story to 24.2 in Elson 
Basic. Sixty-seven per cent of the words in Elson Basic are used ten 
times or more while only twenty-seven per cent of those in Wag and 
Puff have this amount of repetition. Such contrasts would seem to 
indicate considerable differences in difficulty. 

Elson Basic and Tom, Jip, and Jane tie for the honor of being the 
second book to be used following any one of the others if the number of 
additional words to be learned is to be kept at a minimum. Wag and 
Puff, on the other hand, with its large vocabulary offers the maximum 
number of new words to be learned following any other book. Friends 
is a consistent second to Wag and Puff in this respect. 





CREATIVE MUSIC 


LAVERNA L. Lossinec, Supervisor of Music Training, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


In the University Elementary School at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, where the children have been provided with 
opportunities for creative experiences along different lines from the 
beginning of their school life, the composing of their own melodies is 
often a natural outcome of class activities. It frequently accompanies 
the writing of original verses. Often there is need for a song for some 
particular purpose. These children have accumulated a large and 
varied repertoire of beautiful songs, and have listened to much good 
music, so their musical ideas are abundant and almost as easily 
expressed as are their ideas in other fields. The teacher's problem 
then is not that of leading the child to sing his melodies freely, but 
rather one of writing down quickly the musical ideas which are con- 
tributed, so that nothing of value is lost. This requires a considerable 
technical skill in writing down what is heard after a single hearing, for 
often the child can not sing the original melody when asked to repeat 
it. It is not uncommon for a child to stand and sing a whole four-line 
melody, though the suggestion had been that a melody for just the 
first phrase be given. In some classes, every child has wished to 
wntribute, which has added to the difficulty of recording on paper 
all of the melodies. 

The children understand, through their own singing experiences, 
the value and necessity of a good poem. They know that it must have 
agood swing so that when the words are read in a sing-song way the 
meter of the song will be readily determined. Sometimes there is a 
desire to compose songs, but the children have not written any verses 
which seem suitable. In such a case, a poem someone else has 
wmposed is chosen from those which they have read with particular 
pleasure. Experience has shown that unless the poem is good from 
aliterary standpoint, it will not furnish a song which the children 
vill derive very much satisfaction from singing. 

Composing melodies should be done with the least possible direct 
help from the teacher, but in instances where there is a desire to com- 
pose, but lack of spontaneous expression, the teacher may supply the 
melody for the first line. After a beginning is made, the group will 
ptobably not need such help again. In a summer school class where 
this procedure was used, individual contributions came in the second 
day from several members of the group, and the next class attempt 
sulted in the composition of a complete song. Song making is usually 

207 
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easily motivated by singing to a class the songs which have been com. 
posed by other groups. The children are quite likely to wish to try 
the same thing themselves. 

Simple criteria for judging a song should be set up in advance. 
These may consist of the following points: 

1. Is the tune pleasing? 

2. Is the mood of the poem expressed? 

3. Does the music fit the words? 

In deciding upon which melody is the best, the children should be 
referred to these criteria. They often show surprising discrimination 
in their choices. 

The increasing interest in creative music being shown by teachers 
makes it seem appropriate to suggest here the general procedure in 
guiding children through such experiences. After the words have 
been chosen and the children are ready to compose the melody, the 
teacher may follow the procedure suggested in Frances Wright's new 
edition of her Monograph on School, Music‘, which will be found very 
helpful. It is given below: 

1. The class is directed to: 

a. Read the words from the blackboard, 

b. By trial and error method decide upon the meter. 

c. Decide upon the tempo. (Whether the song goes fast or | 
slowly helps to define its mood.) 

2. The first line is sung with an appropriate melody. Time should 
be taken to choose the best one, 

3. The teacher must jot down the melodies as the other lines are 
contributed by different individuals, so that they may be sung to 
the class for comparison, evaluation, and selection. 

4. The whole song is sung back to the class by the teacher when it is 
finished and a correct copy of its notation placed on the board. 

5. A permanent copy of the song should be made. 

It is important that a child who composes a song should have a copy 
of his song to keep. Usually the whole class wishes to have copies. 
Music paper is given so that each may make his own copy. 

A study which was rich in creative music outcomes was that of 
Boats in the University Elementary School. A booklet of boat songs 
was made by the group. It contained eleven songs selected from their | 
own boat songs and the ones written by previous third grades, which 
they had enjoyed singing. Boat designs, made by the children in the 
art class, were used to decorate the pages. The songs, therefore, 
represent the work of several classes which succeeded each other.’ 


1Frances Wright. Monograph on School Music. Elementary Grade Series Number One. Los 
Angeles: Frances Wright, 1934. 

2The songs, with the exception of the first one, were composed under the direction of student 
teachers of music, prided by the Supervisor of Music Training. The student teachers were Card 


Jennings, Patricia Horgan, and Harriet Thrift. 
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A summer school class visited the San Pedro harbor and, return- 
ing, wrote some poems about what the various members had seen. 
The pupils were anxious to compose music for some of the poems, but 
not having had experience in song making they were timid about 
making a start; the tunes just wouldn't come. The words had been 
read by the class and they had decided upon the meter, but there they 
sopped. Failing to obtain any music for the first line, the teacher 
fnally sang it herself. The class sang it and was delighted, but still 
the second line didn't come. So the teacher sang the second line. 
Then came a suggestion from a child that the third line be sung to the 
same tune as the first one. The class now sang the three lines, and 
continued to the end of the song, with their own melody for the last 
line. Below is the finished song.' 


o THE LINER o 
Words by Virginia Marks Music by Miss Wright & Class. 
p : 





























i 
i 











me 


” there's not a_ boat thats fin —er, That sails upon. the sea. 


This song was very popular with the class. The pupils realized 
that it was not their own tune, except in part, but they knew, now, how 
ogo about composing a song. They began at once to make others. 
They played these on water glasses tuned to the scale. The next day 
Billy brought in two songs. Here is one of them: 


° THE LINER 
Words and Music by Billy Stimme] 


“ 1 4 
T aceseiliie | 














- cme i 


A lin-eris a graceful ship That goes out on the sea 
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« i 


She glides as swiff-ly as a bird, Beauti-ful as can be. 





L4 —_ me 





This class was conducted by Frances Wright, Associate Professor of Music, University of Cali- 
tmia at Los Angeles. 
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The next third grade class sang the songs composed in summer 
school and began writing their own poems, with their own tunes, 


This class had many musical ideas which they were eager to express, | 


When a short poem of Sally's was written on the board the melodies 
came so fast that it was difficult for the student-teacher to write them 
all down. Three different tunes were composed for the first poem, 
Robert sang the four lines to the end without stopping. Here is his 
song: 


© DOWN BY THE HARBOR? 
Music by Robert Stone 


Down, by the har-bor, Down by the sea, 


Where the ships come sailing, sailing home to me. 


Allen, who had usually shown little interest in music, said he had 
a tune for the poem, and this is what he sang: 


©oDOWN BY THE HARBOR 
Words by Sally Travers Music by Allen. Dunham 


Down by the har-ber, Down by the sea, 


Wherethe ships come sailing, sail-ing homefo me. 
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Betty Ann composed the following melody for the same poem. The 
children enjoyed singing the different tunes for these words. 


°DOWN BY THE HARBOR oO 
Words by Sally Travers Music by Betty Ann Mayhew 


Down by the har-bor, Down by the sea, 


Where the ships come sailing, Sailing home to me. 


Elaine was always writing poems and composing melodies for them. 
She brought the following one into class. She had tried to write it on 
a staff. 


©] WAS SAILING © 
Words and Music by Elaine MacIntosh. 
{ = 





= 








Tie 








i 
ie = % 


} was sail-ing on the sea, In a lit-tle boat 








}—+ prices — 
1} took mylit-tle pus-sy On the seawith me. 




















Nancy composed the words and music for this song. The class liked 
especially the humming part. 


¢ } HAD SOME PAPER BOATS ° 
Words and. Music by me, rangle 








—_— 5 oe Soe wee es ee 
ee eee 




















_preoer ~ Some ve-ry, ve-ry pret-ty ones I tell you, yel-louw,red and. 


pur-ple, too==— ve-ru, ve~ry, pret-ty ones | fell you. 
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Janet and Elaine composed this tune for Dorothy's poem. 


©} HAD A LITTLE BOAT e 
Words by Dorothy Klinepeter _ Music by Janet and Elaine 


| hada lit-tle boat,!  fookit to the Sea, 


It — sailed so far a-way And then came back fo me. 


The interest in singing boat songs continued throughout the 
semester. The children, after learning many songs about boats and 
the harbor, were still eager for more of them. They always sang the 
ones of their own composing with added satisfaction. 

The idea has been prevalent that only a talented few could 
compose music. Experience has shown that the composing of simple 
songs is easily possible in the average school group, under the right 
guidance. Strangely enough, some of our most enthusiastic contribu- 
tors have been children who were monotones in early grades. At other 
times an uninterested child has suddenly become a live member of the 
music class through the opportunity of creating melodies. Success in 
this activity is achieved in varying degrees, but care must be taken 
that no one’s efforts be discouraged. 

Opportunities for creative music are not provided with the hope 
that the children will become great composers, but with the belief that 
most children have some creative ability along this line, and that it 
should be encouraged. A few individuals stand out as having decided 
ability and they should be encouraged to continue their efforts. Such 
children, after experience in class composing, often bring in songs of 
their own. 

With children the emphasis in creative music should not be upon 
technical perfection, still they should be guided into composing as 
beautiful a song as possible, so that the experience will be a satisfying 
one, and leave them with a desire for further experience in this field. 





VOCABULARY DIFFICULTY OF SELECTED SOCIAL 
STUDIES BOOKS 


WiLuis W. CLark, Director of Administrative Research, 
: Los Angeles County Schools 


The wide differences in reading ability existing among pupils 
assigned to a given grade are well known. Likewise, teachers and 
supervisors recognize that reference and textbooks intended for certain 
grades vary in the difficulty of the reading content. This difficulty, 
from the standpoint of reading comprehension, is largely due to the 
vocabulary used and to the variety of situations under discussion. 

Several research workers have established techniques for evalua- 
tion of the reading difficulty of materials in a given book. Among the 
best of these is the Lewerenz Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula. ' 
The purpose of the formula may be explained by a quotation from 
the Word Tabulation Sheet used in connection with the formula: 


The difficulty of a given selection of reading matter may be occasioned by several 
factors of which vocabulary is usually one. The same thought may be expressed in 
simple or difficult words, according to the style of the author. A given selection may 
also be easy or hard, depending on the reader's own vocabulary comprehension. 

The purpose of the formula described below is to compare a given book or article 
with a known scale of vocabulary difficulty. 

Six uses for a vocabulary grade placement formula may be pointed out: 

1. Selection of textbooks which will be appropriate to the grade in which they 
will be used. 

2. Selection of readers which in difficulty will fit the needs of specific grade groups. 

3. Selection of supplementary reading materials for dull over-age pupils and young 
pupils of superior mentality. The latter group usually needs stories with a juvenile 
theme but written with a somewhat mature style, while the former group enjoys books 
with a theme suited to its social maturity but told in a very simple manner. 

4. Measurement of the compositions of children to form a basis for estimating 
their knowledge of words. 

5. Checking for difficulty vocabularies used in spelling lists to keep them balanced 
and within the grade level where used. 

6. Enabling librarians to recommend more effectively books to teachers who wish 
to supply their children with recreational reading materials fitted to their comprehen- 
sion level. 


By experimental study of the vocabulary content of numerous 
books, Mr. Lewerenz established the fact that certain initial letters 
were indicative of the relative ease or difficulty of the reading material. 
The most significant letters were found to be B, E, H, I, and W. In 
using the formula, a random sampling of at least one thousand words 
is tabulated from the vocabulary of a given book. By determining 
the per cent of words beginning with each of the five letters mentioned 


1Alfred S. Lewerenz. Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula. Los Angeles: Los Angeles City School 
District, 1931. 
213 
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above,- and by utilizing norms established to indicate vocabulary 
difficulty grade placement, the reading difficulty of the vocabulary of 
any book may be determined. The reliability of the vocabulary diff. 
culty is reported by Lewerenz to be .89 for a single sampling. 

The procedure for finding’ the vocabulary difficulty of a given 
selection of reading matter is as follows: ! 


1. The number of different words in a thousand is found. A sampling is taken 
from the third line of every page. Enough words are taken from every page to total 
a thousand for the entire book. If a book, for instance, has 250 pages four words 
from the third line ca every page would be taken to yield the necessary 1,000. In 
securing a word count, a word tabulation sheet has been devised. The sheet has a 
capacity of more than 1,500 different words. As a labor saving device and as an 
alphabetical guide, the five hundred most common words in the English language are 
printed on the sheet. Words in the text found in the list are crossed out, less common 
words are written in according to their alphabetical location. 

2. The sampling having been made, the number of different words beginning 
A, B, C, D, etc., is found. 

3. By adding the totals for each letter a grand total is secured for the entire 
alphabet. 

4. The total for the five letters W, H, B, I, and E are turned into percentage of 
the grand total. 

5. The norms are consulted and the values of the per cents found for W, H, B, 
I, and E are recorded. 

6. The average of the five values will be the grade placement of the vocabulary 
sampling taken from the book examined. 

In interpreting the grade placement secured it is to be understood that it is the 
degree of reading comprehension, as measured by the Stanford Achievement Reading 
Test, necessary to understand the vocabulary used in the book examined. 

Poetry that has subtle meanings, texts with indirect references, analogies, and 
cryptic statements of course are not measured by a vocabulary difficulty formula. 
However, in the majority of cases where a sampling is made from an entire book the 
method described proves effective. 

With the aid of standardized tests we are now able to measure the reading com- 
prehension of a child with reasonable accuracy. We are in turn seeking to measure 
the reading materials themselves that they may be fitted to the needs of the child. 


A secondary measure, vocabulary diversity, has also been devised 
by Mr. Lewerenz. This measure is based on the percentage of words 
in the total sample which are found in the most commonly used five 
hundred words as printed on the work sheet. Norms have been 
established on the basis of percentage of frequently used words. The 
reliability of this measure is reported by Lewerenz to be .96. 


1Alfred S. Lewerenz. ‘Measurement of the Difficulty of Reading Materials,"* 1929 Yearbook, Los 
Angeles: Southwestern Educational Research and Guidance Association, 316 Hosfield Building. 

Other published references to the Lewerenz technique are as follows: 

Alfred Lewerenz. ‘Objective Measurement of Diverse Types of Reading Materials.” Lo: 
Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, Caos. 1929). 

Lee ae fred S. Lewerenz. “*Vocai bulary Di Raley of of soe New Stanford Achievement Reading Test.” 

ma. Educational Research Bulletin, (Ma 
Alfred S. Lewerenz. “Reading Material Shoe Tine means of the Vocabulary Grade Placement 

Formula." Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, (April, 1932). 
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The differences in reading difficulty shown by various types of 
reading materials by use of the Lewerenz formula will be of interest as 
shown by the following vocabulary difficulty grade placements: 


Stories in seven popular magazines 3.0 to 5.3 
Comic strips in newspapers 

Murder stories in newspapers 

Sporting news 

Arthur Brisbane “Today” 

Editorial page in Los Angeles Times 

Dewey, Democracy and Education 


The following elementary social studies books, arranged alpha- 
betically by authors, have been analyzed by means of the Lewerenz 
formula at the request of the California Rural Supervisors Association 
through assistance provided by an SERA project under the direction 
ofthe writer. It will be noted that the two measures described above 
are provided for each book. By way of summary the measures may be 
defined as follows: 

1. Vocabulary difficulty. The difficulty grade placement indicates 
the degree of reading comprehension, as measured by a well- 
standardized reading test, necessary to understand the vocabulary 
used in the work examined. 

2. Vocabulary diversity. This measure provides an indication of the 

‘ range or variety of words without respect to their difficulty. Its 
chief use is in comparing two books with approximately the same 
vocabulary difficulty grade placement. 

It should be pointed out that the vocabulary difficulty grade 
placement represents the comprehension or study level of a given book. 
For purposes of enjoyment or ease of reading, books should be selected 
which have a grade placement at least one year below the comprehen- 
sion level of the pupil as shown by standardized test results. 

Unless otherwise indicated, the grade placements reported are 
for a single sampling. 


4—20436 
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Vocabulary Difficulty of Selected Social Studies Books 
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ABRAMS, A. W., and Tuurston, E. L. World Geography. 
New York: Iroquois Publishing Company, 1933 

ADAMS, RANDOLPH G. The Gateway to American History. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1927 : 

ALLEN, NELLIE B. Asia. Boston: Ginn and Coknpany, | 


Atwoop, W. W., and Tuomas, H. C. Home Life in Far 
Away Lands. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1928__--- 

Atwoop, W. W., and Tuomas, H.C. The Americas. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1929 

Atwoop, W. W. The United States Among the Nations. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1930 

Atwoop, W. W. The World at Work. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1931 

Barker, E. C.; Dopp, W. E.; and Wess, W. P. The 
Growth of a Nation. Chicago: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1932 

Barrows, H. H., and Parker, E. P. Journeys in Distant 
Lands. New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1931_ 

Barrows, H. H., and Parker, E. P. United States and 
Canada. New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1931 

Barrows, H. H., Parker, E. P., and PARKER, MARGARET. 
Europe and Asia. New York: Silver, Burdett and 
Company, 1927 

Barrows, H. H., Parker, E. P., and PARKE R, MAarcarer. 
Southern Lands. New York: Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, 1929 

Begsy, D. S., and BEEBy, DoroTHEA. America's Roots in 
the Past. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company, 1927. 

Boptey, G. R. Peoples of Other Lands. New York: Iro- 
quois Publishing Company, 1932 

Boptey, G. R., and THurston, E. L. North America. 
New York: Iroquois Publishing Company, 1934 

Boney, G. R., and THurston, E. L. North America and 
South America. New York: Iroquois Publishing Com- 
pany, 1932_ 

Bob_Ley, G. R., and THURSTON, E.L. South America and 
the Old World Continents. New York: Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, 1932 

Boptey, G. R., and THurston, E.L. The Old World Con- 
tinents. New York: Iroquois Publishing Company, 1932 
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can Book Company, 1933 








* Average of two samplings. 
** Average of four samplings. 
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BRIGHAM, A. P., and McFarLaANe, GEorRGE T. Our Home 
State and the New World. New York: American Book 
Company, 1934 

BrIGHAM, A. P., and McFarLaNnge, CHARLES. Our World 
and Ourselves—The Old World. New York: American 
Book Company, 1934 

BURNHAM, SMITH, and WuippLe, W. Hero Tales from 
History. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 1922 

CARPENTER, F. Our Neighbors Near and Far. New York: 
American Book Company, 1934 

CasNER, MABEL B., and GABRIEL, RALPH Henry. Explor- 
ing American History. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1931 

CLrarK, MARION G. Westward to the Pacific. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932 

CLarK, MARION G., and Gorpy, WiL_BuR F. The First 
Three Hundred Years in America. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1931_- 

Cuapesy, C. E.; WEINBERG, L.; and MILLER, C. F. Amer- 
ica in the Making. Part One. Founding the Nation. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1928 

Cuapesy, C. E.; WEINBERG, L.; and MILLER, C. F. Amer- 
ica in the Making. Part Two. Growth of the Nation. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1928____..._._- ‘. 

CopDINGTON, ELIZABETH C., and Lonc, W. J. Our Conan 
try. First Book American History. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1929 

DopcE, R. E., and Lackey, E.E. Our Country and Ameri- 
can Neighbors. Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 


Dooce, R. E., and Lackey, E. E. Our Neighbors Across 
the Seas. Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1932_- 

Dopcr, R. E., and Lackey, E.E. The World and Its Peo- 
ple. Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1932 

FAIRGRIEVE, JAMES, and YOUNG, Ernest. Children of 
Many Lands. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 


FAIRGRIEVE, JAMES, and YOUNG, ERNest. Homes Far 
Away. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1927. --_- 

Franck, Harry A. The Japanese Empire. Dansville, 
New York: F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 1925 

Franck, Harry A. Travels in Many Lands—China. 
Geographical Reader. Dansville, New York: F. 
Owen Publishing Company, 1929 

Franck, Harry A. Vagabonding Through Changing Ger- 
many. New York: Grosset and Dunlap Company, 1931_ 

Gist, AntHUR S.; Ere, A. H.; and Gist, R. P. New 
Stories from Eskimo Land. San Francisco: Harr Wag- 
ner Publishing Company, 1930 
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Gorpy, WILBUR Fisk. How the Colonies Grew into States. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1929 ‘ 7.8 
Gorpy, WILBUR Fisk. Leaders in Making America. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1930 : 8.2 
HAtcteck, R. P., and Frantz, J. Founders of Our Nation. 
New York: American Book Company, 1929 7.1 
HALLEcK, R. P., and Frantz, J. Our Nation’s Heritage. 
New York: American Book Company, 1930 6.3 
HARDING, S. B., and HARDING, MARGARET. Old World 
Background to American History. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1919 7.4 
Hunt, Rockwett D. California. A Little History of a 
Big State. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1931 --- - 4.1 
HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH; BENSON, C. B.; and McMur- 
RAY, F.M. Living Geography—Book One—Part 1. How 
Countries Differ. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH; BENSON, C. B.; and McMur- 
RAY, F. M. Living Geography—Book One—Part I]. 
How Countries Differ. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


HUNTINGTON, ELLSworTH; BENSON, C. B.; and McMur- 
RAY, F.M. Living Geography—Book Two—Part 1. How 
Countries Differ. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


HUNTINGTON, ELLSwoRTH; BENSON, C. B.; and McMur- 
RAY, F. M. Living Geography—Book Two—Part II. 
How Countries Differ. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932 

Ketty, Mary G. The Growth of the American People and 
Nation. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1931 

McConne.L_, W. R. Living Across the Seas. Chicago: 
Rand McNally Company, 1934 

McConne.tt, W. R. Living in the Americas. Chicago: 
Rand McNally Company, 1934 

McConne_t, W. R. The United States in the Modern 
World. Chicago: Rand McNally Company, 1933 

Nipa, WituiaM L. Explorers and Pioneers. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926 

Niwa, WititAM L. Pilots and Pathfinders. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928 

Nima, Wi1Lt1AM L. The Dawn of American History. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1928 

Nip, WILLIAM L., and WEBB, V. L., Our Country Past and 
Present. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1930 

Rucc, Haro.p. A History of American Government and 
Culture. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1931 

Rucc, Harotp. A History of American Civilization. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1930 
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Rucc, HAroLtp. An Introduction to American Civilization. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1929__..........-------- 
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World. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1930_...-...---- 
SCHWARTZ, JULIA AuGusTA. From Then Till Now. New 
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Part Two. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 
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Part One. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 


SmitH, J. RusseELL. Human Use Geography, Book Two— 
Part Two. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 
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John C. Winston Company, 1934_..........---.------ 
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PROBLEMS OF THE SUPERVISOR OF THE 
PRIMARY GRADES IN A PROGRESSIVE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SITUATION 


HELEN SuE Reap, Kindergarten Primary Supervisor, 
Los Angeles County 


The task of supervision of the kindergarten and first three 
grades in a progressive public school situation is a challenging and 
inspiring one. Supervision on the primary level in an_ informal 
situation is much more difficult than such supervision in a formal 
situation. Supervision in a formal situation concerns itself primarily 
with how to teach reading, the beginnings of writing, number, some 
unrelated handwork, singing, and outdoor games. Very little atten- 
tion is paid to the interests of children, and the use of the subject 
matter to give richness, depth and meanings to the experiences of 
young children. 


Specific Problems Arising from Progressive Practice 


Progressive practice demands that teachers have a rich back- 
ground of culture and experience to share with the children. She 
must guide children in using subject-matter background. She must 
be familiar with a variety of materials. This is a phase of work in 
which most teachers need help and guidance. Then there is the 
problem of developing new teaching techniques in the giving and 
sharing of experiences and in the use of new materials. The approach 
to new fields of interest and experience demands an arranged environ- 
ment; carefully planned and guided periods of construction work; 
painting and drawing; group discussions; excursions and opportuni- 
ties for creative expression in literature, music, and rhythms. These 
are problems with which the supervisor of the primary grades must 
be familiar and able to give the teacher guidance. 

In a progressive school where life situations are emulated in the 
classroom, where social living actually takes place, group control 
becomes a different type of thing than in a formal classroom. First 
hand experiences and activities are not a part of the formal situation 
and therefore fewer problems of social behavior arise. Control, in 
an informal situation, becomes a major problem for the supervisor 
to help solve. For example, in a first grade room there are forty 
children. There are chairs and tables instead of desks fastened down 
to the floor in rows. There are work benches, tools, and cupboards 
with materials made available to the children as they need them. 
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In fact, the whole set up of the room is planned to take care of chil- 
dren moving about informally, working together, sharing materials 
and tools. When these forty children start their day's work and go 
to the cupboards to get materials, or to the work bench to get tools 
there arise real problems in cooperation and sharing. When the 
teacher announces that the time for work is up, it also means a prob- 
lem in cooperation, and individual responsibility in putting things 
away. When these children are called together in a group by the 
teacher to discuss and plan, there results a need for courtesy, taking 
turns to talk, accepting and giving criticism in the right attitude. 

The problems mentioned concern themselves largely with those 
teachers who believe in and are putting into practice a form of educa- 
tion in which the group participates in first hand experiences and in 
solving problems. These teachers, at the present, seem to consti- 
tute the largest part of the teaching staff of most progressive school 
situations. Hence these problems become increasingly important in 
the supervisor's work. 

There is also a large group of newly trained teachers coming 
into the field who have been, in varying degrees, instructed in the 
newer type of education and have also had, in varying degrees, 
supervised teaching experience in progressive schools. These young 
teachers especially need definite guidance and help from the super- 
visor during the first two years of their teaching careers. 


Teacher Training and Certification 


There is a trend now in teacher training institutions to qualify 
teachers for general elementary work. The kindergarten-primary 
field is left to rather general instruction. The fact still remains that 
the kindergarten-primary field is a specialized one and requires a 
specialized type of training. Here, again, is a new supervisory prob- 
lem. This trend in general elementary certification is probably 
brought about by school board requirements, which in turn is due 
to a need arising out of existing conditions in the schools. The 
problem, nevertheless, must be faced by the supervisor. As an 
example, witness the teacher who has been hired and who is qualified 
by law with her general elementary credential to teach any grade, 
and then because of administrative necessity is placed in the first 
grade. She has had little or no first grade contacts and most of 
her practice teaching experience has been on a fourth or sixth grade 
level. She is confronted with the problem of adjustment to children 
on a lower level with all its attendant problems of control; and with 
the problem of planning work on the correct grade level. Such cases 
are frequently encountered now, and the supervisor is called upon to 
act as a training teacher. 
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In the light of the seeming lack, at present, of specialized training 
in kindergarten-primary work, the kindergartens suffer greatly for 
the want of well trained teachers. More than ever do we know that 
little children need much help in making their adjustments to life, 
in guidance of their pursuits, and in forming good social behavior 
patterns. The time is past when there is any doubt in the minds of 
educators, scientists, and psychologists that the kindergarten is of 
great value and a necessity in the educational program. The kinder- 
garten is recognized, and has been for a long period of time through- 
out the world, as a necessary preschool experience. 


Subject-matter Background and its Use 


The first problem mentioned, that of helping teachers to build 
and guide children in using subject-matter background, is one of 
the most difficult problems. First, it is necessary to give the teacher 
knowledge and understanding of children’s interests and then to 
guide her in the selection of the most worth while of these interests. 
There are results of scientific study of children’s interests which the 
supervisor may make available to the teacher. Next, she must be 
given an awareness of the possibilities of these interests and helped to 
see the necessity of a wealth of subject-matter in order to assure 
the maximum amount of depth, value, and richness to be gained by 
following such interests. 

For example, airplanes are one of the dominant interests of 
children and, let us say, has been indicated by a group of children. 
The teacher may know little about planes and of the educative possi- 
bilities of such an interest. As a result, there may be a few small 
planes made or one large one, some pictures drawn, stories read and 
told, a little play about airplanes on the part of a few in the group 
and because of the teacher's lack of knowledge the greatest possi- 
bilities of the experience are never realized. Had the teacher read, 
observed, and investigated, she could have guided and fed such an 
interest until it became a vital thing for the group, rich in outcomes 
of knowledge, language, reading, and expression in literature, music 
and rhythm. 

A second grade group recently had such an experience. Some 
of the children made a few small planes during the first day or two of 
school work periods. These were talked about during discussion time 
and ideas and information about planes were expressed. Through 
further work, play, discussion, and guidance from the teacher, more 
and different kinds of planes were made. An airport was needed 
and because there were problems which arose about airports, a trip 
was taken to an airport to get the needed information. Hangars, 
- fence, runways, flood lights, signals, office, trucks, and tractors all 
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became necessary as a result of the excursion, the play, the work, 
and the reading. Air mail became an important phase of interest. 
Air mail routes were traced on a large map. At this time, there was 
a need felt for houses for the pilots and a small community began 
to spring up. Other ways of carrying the mail soon became an 
outgrowth of the mail interest and trains were constructed, and 
soon a Station. Through play a need was felt for a post office. Trips 
were taken to a station to see how mail is handled on trains and to a 
post office to learn how mail is distributed. A study of the whole 
matter of mail and how it is transported and distributed was the 
ultimate outcome. 


Industrial Arts Training and Experience of Teachers 


In many instances, teachers may have had fine experiences and 
training in industrial arts processes and construction work. More 
often they have not or at best have had only a very general manual 
training experience. Certain processes, such as carding, spinning, 
weaving, and mold making, usable only in upper grade work may have 
constituted their field of training. Of necessity, then, the super- 
visor of primary grades must have knowledge of the use of tools and 
materials if she would be of great practical help to her teachers. She 


must show the teachers how to go about guiding and helping children 
so that articles may serve the children’s play purposes and measure 
up to the standards of good workmanship for children of kinder- 
garten-primary level of ability. Her knowledge should include skills 
involved in constructing such articles as airplanes, boats, trains, 
houses, barns, fences, trucks, and cars. 


Use of Tools and Materials 


The first problem of subject-matter background may be solved 
and an interest well begun, but the real value may be lost if there is 
a lack of knowledge and careful guidance in the use of materials. 
The teacher who guided the airplane study had to know how to handle 
tools and to select wood and other materials suited to the children’s 
use. She had to know how to make a good, simple plane, a truck, 
an engine, and a house, so that she could guide her group and keep 
the standard of workmanship up to a high level. She had to plan 
well a variety of colors used in painting the objects made so that the 
whole would be harmonious in color. 

Other problems present themselves to the supervisor in the use 
of different types of materials of instruction, for example, such 
materials as good informational stories on the children’s level of 
treading ability, of suitable pictures, and techniques of making simple 
booklets of the children’s stories and their experiences. 
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Judging of Literature, Music, and Creative Effort 


The supervisor finds it increasingly necessary to help build 
criteria for judging literature and music for the children of kinder- 
garten-primary age. She must be able to show the teacher how, 
after rich experience and much contact with fine literature and 
music, the child may begin to create his own music, rhythm, and 
literature. She must show the teacher how the creative impulse in 
the child is guided to produce and share with others the finest effort 
of which he is capable. She must help the teacher to recognize 
truly worth while creative efforts. 


Teacher Guidance and Group Discussion 


Perhaps after all the greatest problem in relation to all the 
other problems is the matter of giving help in teacher guidance. 
The most subtle and difficult thing for the teacher is the daily group 
discussion or conference period with her class where ideas are 
exchanged, help given, and standards raised. This is the time when 
the teacher, having the richer background and experience, guides, 
inspires, and makes her contributions. The outcome in subject- 
matter, standards of workmanship, dramatic play, creative music, 
rhythms, and literature are dependent upon these group conferences. 
They may become meaningless and a time for picking to pieces 
each other's work, or they may be the well-spring of inspiration. 

The second grade teacher who guided such a worth while experi- 
ence made good use of her discussion period. The children soon came 
to know that the discussion period was the place for their contribu- 
tions. They knew that was the time when they could receive help 
from other members of the group. They learned, too, that this 
was the time when work done was to be evaluated and commented 
upon favorably or otherwise. The criticisms they accepted as valuable 
because their teacher had helped them to see how growth really 
takes place through acceptance of helpful suggestions. 

The children also realized that at this time the teacher made 
her contribution with pictures and stories and added information 
which the children could not contribute. They knew, too, that should 
other members of the group not be able to help, the teacher would 
lend her suggestion. Above all, the teacher knew that this was the 
place to use her store of knowledge and to guide her group. She 
created the attitude of sharing ideas and giving help and criticism 
by telling the children from the beginning that they might bring 
their contributions to the group and receive help and appreciation. 

It was in group discussion that the experiences of the play time 
were told and where needs discovered during the play time were noted 
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and listed. As the needs were felt and satisfied, not only was the 
activity itself forwarded, but definite growth in the children resulted. 

Many teachers have great skill in guiding during the discussion 
periods and are artists in such teaching techniques, but more often 
such is not the case. The extent to which the teaeher is successful 
at such guidance is the extent to which the whole will move forward 
and grow. The supervisor has a real responsibility in helping the 
teacher meet these situations successfully. 

These problems are but a few of those experienced by the teacher 
and supervisor in the progressive school. There probably was never 
a time in education when there was greater need for helpful super- 
vision in the kindergarten-primary field. 





HOW CAN WE TRAIN TEACHERS IN THE NEWER 
EDUCATIONAL IDEALS?! 


A. J. HAMILTON, President, Chico State Teachers College 


The difficulty of discussing a subject such as the one assigned to 
me lies first in determining ideals commonly accepted as desirable: 
second, in establishing beyond controversy that those selected are new: 
and third, in describing how to train teachers in qualities which Web- 
ster says are fanciful, utopian, impracticable, and imaginary. 

While there is something of the imagination in the ideal in prac- 
tical usage it is more than the imaginary. The imaginary is opposed 
to the real, while the ideal is abstracted from the real. And while the 
ideal is never attainable it is approachable. If it were not, a discussion 
of this topic would be futile. Every quality whether desirable or unde- 
sirable exists in the abstract as perfect to the individual who conceives 
it. But the individual who conceives the perfect quality is limited in 
his conception by his experiences and knowledge, consequently what is 
to him perfection is not absolute truth; therefore, as he approaches his 
conception of perfectness through more knowledge and richer experi- 
ences his conception of perfectness changes, moves ahead and is ever 
just beyond his grasp. There is, therefore, in truth no such thing as 
ideal happiness, ideal patriotism, ideal teaching, ideal education, 
ideal anything except in pure imgaination. 

What are the new educational ideals? I do not know. I have 
both notions and conceptions of what I consider are educational ideals. 
I had not thought of them as being new, however. Notions are the 
results of experience and information; conceptions are the fruits of 
understanding and imagination. Mine may, however, be based more 
on fancy than imagination, inasmuch as imagination is less likely to 
be led astray. 

I have a notion (since notions are the results of experience and 
information) that education has been, and to a large degree still is, 
oriented to the past, a conserving agency. Its chief objective is to 
maintain the status quo. Its effort has been to “bend man to our 
inherited institutions." We, as teachers, have technically manipu- 
lated the pupils’ attention and interest so that they are directed along 
chosen and well worn channels. 

The whole physical aspect of our world has changed in the last 
century. We are now in a power age. Our hand crafts and small 
shops have given way to Big Business imbued with the profit motive. 


1This address was presented before Discussion Panel No. III Conference of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction and Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attendance. Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1935. ace 
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Under it we are starving in a land of plenty. Is there any reason why 
we should be so concerned about maintaining our “inherited economic 
institutions?’ Is there nothing in history but chronological events? 
Is there nothing in economics but a study of existing laws and theories? 
Is there nothing in political science but the frozen clauses in our Con- 
stitution? Is there nothing in English but commas, periods, para- 
graphs, hyperboles, similes, metaphors, The Lady of the Lake and 
The Tale of Two Cities? 

Are we not forgetting that there might be such a thing as an 
“experimental temper of mind” and that there might emerge funda- 
mentally new theories? Therefore, I have a conception that education 
should be a reconstructive agency. A process of reconstructing our 
experiences. A ‘taking of life apart and putting it together again into 
more satisfactory forms.’ This is creative ability. And creative 
ability is quantitative. Everyone hassome. A few have a great deal. 

This brings me to state what I consider educational ideals. They 
are as old as time, yet ever new for they are held only by the few rare 
souls who are real teachers. One is freedom. Freedom to investigate, 
freedom to examine, freedom to analyze, in every field of human 
knowledge. Freedom to create in literature, music, art, crafts. 
Freedom to question any theory, any practice, any form of govern- 
ment, any law, and freedom to purpose a better arrangement or form 
or practice when we can. 

Such freedom naturally involves the fundamental limitations of 
inherent power in the individual, complete familiarity with all the 
knowable facts before drawing conclusions or a willingness to modify 
conclusions when open to question because of insufficient data. It is, 
of course, the ideal of freedom to act with an open mind. But such 
freedom does not exist except as an ideal. Such freedom does not 
exist today even to a mild extent. All are bound by tradition, bound 
by superstitions, bound by limited training, bound by political 
demands, bound by public opinion, bound by religious dogma, bound 
by social fetish. 

Another ideal I would emphasize is the ideal of service. Such 
freedom as suggested is safe in the hands of the individual whose ideal 
is to serve humanity. Service recognizes the rights of others and 
their acts are governed by such rights. We have heard discussed at 
times our responsibility toward “‘observable standards,’ and the 
weakness of irresponsibility. Observable standards are set by the 
group and as members of a group we have a responsibility to it. But 
the standards are not necessarily unchangeable. They are always 
subject to a critical analysis. The group who set them is made up of 
human beings who are subject to the influence of constructive leader- 
ship. Teachers are leaders, or should be, and if prompted by the true 
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ideal of service will object to only such standards as are not funda- 
mentally defensible. Not only will they have the right to object 
but should exercise that right. 

If the f€eacher be truly guided by the ideal of service she will be as 
well prepared as her conception of the ideal views preparation. She 
will be limited only by her vision of the ideal. To me such preparation 
involves as complete knowledge of the child as a study of him as an 
organism can give, limited only by the available facts. It involves 
also an abiding desire to discover new facts and a willingness to apply 
them. Not only this but also doing all within our power to facilitate 
the discovery of the unknown by experts in the various fields of 
human knowledge. 

In other words, if there is a new educational ideal or ideals, | 
know it or them only as ‘freedom to serve children.”’ 

How can you train teachers in this? Again I am forced to say | 
do not know. There is no royal road to training any more than to 
learning. I know of no way except to give teachers a broad cultural 
background of preparation in as wide range of knowledge as possible 
and build upon that a knowledge of the child as an organism which 
would involve not only knowing the child physically, but knowing 
how he learns and what effect his environment in every detail has upon 
him, and the effect of him upon his environment. If the training 
institution will do this for the teacher in a true spirit of service to him, 
and grant him the same freedom of thought and speech and action 
that it demands for itself while he is in training, | believe he will 
have all the ideals desirable—not only have them, but live by them 
within the limits of his potential vision. In other words, / believe that 
ideals are not taught but caught. 





INVALID USE OF STANDARD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
RESULTS FOR JUDGING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF TEACHING 


Ray B. Dean, Principal, David Lubin School, Sacramento 


During the past decade standard achievement tests have been 
generally accepted and used in many schools in our country. Without 
doubt these tests have a legitimate place in many school programs, 
but all who use them should be constantly aware of certain pitfalls. 
It is the purpose of this article to point out some of the limitations in 
the use of standard achievement test results as a basis for judging 
the effectiveness of teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AND STANDARD 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


The danger of not squaring our use of standard achievement tests 
with our philosophy of education is a common one. Throughout the 
semester we may advocate and promote the integrated activity pro- 
gram which places little emphasis on subject matter, as such, but 
dwells, let us say, on the more important objectives of social living. 
At the end of the term we often shut this philosophy into an airtight 
compartment and proceed to test and judge the success of our teaching 
on the basis of pupil performance on subject matter material contained 
in standard achievement tests. This is an invalid use of the tests, since 
we are striving to teach social living but are testing the success of our 
work, not in terms of social living, but in terms of pencil and paper 
responses to factual questions. The fact that adequate tests of social 
living have not yet been developed does not make the standard tests 
any more valid for the purpose. If social living is the goal which we 
are striving for, and subject-matter is only one of the tools to be used 
in achieving this goal, then we should not judge our teaching in terms 
of the tools used, but in terms of our success in achieving the final goal 
regardless of the kind or perfection of the tools. 

L. Thomas Hopkins infers the same point in the following state- 
ment: 

it is impossible to pass judgment upon the program of studies, the subject 
matter taught, the methods of teaching, and the results which are obtained, except 
in terms of some standard. It is unfair to use a standard which does not grow out 
of the aims toward which the particular school system is moving, since it would be 
invalid and false. This means that the educational program of any school should 
be evaluated by a standard which grows out of the aim of education in the par- 
ticular system, regardless of whether it were universally accepted. ! 


eae Thomas Hopkins, Curriculum Principles and Practices. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
,p. Ol. 
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GENERAL CURRICULUM PRACTICES AND STANDARD 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


In practice, if not in theory, it is probable that most school 
systems retain the mastery of subject matter as the chief aim of educa- 
tion. Such schools are therefore legitimately entitled to evaluate the 
success of their teaching in terms of the results of subject-matter tests, 
A well constructed test developed from the course of study would 
seem to be a better test of teaching ability than any standard test, 
regardless of how well the standard test might be constructed. 

Standard achievement test questions are made up from widely 
used texts, courses of study, and material quite universally taught.! 
Insofar as the material which is being taught by any teacher varies 
from the norms for the country as a whole, just so far will the standard 
achievement test be invalid for determining the success of the teaching. 

For instance, one standard achievement test in literature? has 
eleven out of eighty questions requiring a knowledge of the Bible for 
correct responses. Since a study of the Bible is prohibited in the 
schools of California*, a teacher whose ability to teach literature is 
judged by the results of this test would be under somewhat of a 
handicap unless her pupils happen to attend a well taught Sunday 
school class or have been reared by pious parents. Likewise, a com- 
parison of the newly adopted California State Speller‘* with the 
spelling section of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Form A‘, 
shows that nine words of the fifty in the test are taught in the fourth 
grade, nine in the fifth grade and twenty-nine in the sixth grade. It 
is quite possible in view of this fact that the sixth grade pupils who 
will be using the new State Speller may make a much better com- 
parative showing on this test for their grade than either the fourth or 
fifth grade pupils. 

The point here is that if we wish to determine the ability of a 
teacher to teach certain subject-matter we should not assume that a _ 
test standardized for the nation as a whole will adequately cover, and 
at the same time limit itself to the subject-matter being taught by the 
teacher. 


1Truman L. a renk Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis M. Terman, Guide for Interpreting New Stanford 
e 


ae Test. Yon rs-on-Hudson, New York: World Book ‘Company, page 
i 


Others, Supervisors + - l, Metropolitan Achievement Tests. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New Yorn “World Book Company, page 

2Truman L. Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, and bee M. Terman. New Stanford Achievement Test, 
Advance Examination, orm X. en New York: World Book Company. 

’School Code section 3.52, 

a aol, TS. _P. O'Reil y, = W. J. Burkhard, Pupils Individual Spelling Book. Sacramento 
t s, 1934 
7 8Richard D. Allen and Others. Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Intermediate Battery, Complete, 

Form A. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 
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CONCLUSION 


If we use standard achievement test results for determining how 
effectively the teacher is doing her work we have no right to complain 
if the teacher neglects that part of the course of study which does not 
contribute to the success of her pupils in responding to standard test 
questions. In self-defense, a teacher has the right to have her pupils 
tested on the material she is attempting to teach, either by having an 
adequate test made from the course of study material or by modifying 
the course to fit the standard test used. The latter would seem to be 
highly undesirable, tending to develop a static school system guided 
by mass average rather than by a progressive educational philosophy. 
Educators should be looking and working toward test material 
which will adequately measure the more significant outcome expected 
of progressive education. 











EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION FOR THE FUNCTION. 
ING OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


This article is a report of a panel discussion on the subject, What 
is the most Effective Organization for the Functioning of the Library 
in the Elementary. School? conducted at the State Conference of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction held in San Francisco, Febru- 
ary 3-5, 1935. 

The material presented here not only indicates significant points 
of view on library problems in the elementary schools but also shows 
how panel technique of group discussion functions. The personnel 
of the Panel Discussion was as follows: 

Chairman: Eleanor Hitt, Assistant Librarian, California State 

Library 

Speaker: Leo Baisden, Assistant Superintendent for Elementary 
and Special Schools, Sacramento 
Panel: Joyce Backus, Librarian, Teachers College Library, San Jose 
Jewel Gardiner, Librarian, Teachers Professional Library, 
Sacramento 
Annie L. McIntyre, General Elementary Supervisor, Glendale 
Edla L. Schreiner, General Supervisor, Ventura County 
Hugh M. Tiner, General Supervisor, Los Angeles County 
1. The following propositions were stated as assumptions relating to 
elementary libraries which would be taken for granted as being 
generally accepted: 

a. Library experience should be as much a part of the education 
and training of an elementary pupil as of the high school or 
college student. The only reason it has not been so has been 
tradition. The high school in its development has followed 
the tradition of the college, but the elementary school has been 
developed from a set of traditions based on single textbooks 
for each subject and grade. 

b. The traditional single-textbook-course of study is dead and 
gone forever. It may take years for it to disappear entirely, 
but educationally it is a thing of the past. Gone with this 
type of course of study are all of the classroom techniques 
based on this type of curriculum in which the essential idea 
was that the student would read a definite assignment froma 
textbook and come to a class prepared to recite on what he had 
read. In the modern elementary classroom is evolving a type 
of teaching in which the children bring to the classroom not 
only their own experiences, but all that they are able to learn 
from a wide field of reading. 
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2. The functions of the elementary library were stated as follows: 


a. 


b. 


To provide a well balanced collection of reading material, 
including a wide variety of fields suited to different reading- 
abilities within the class and related to the curriculum. The 
collection should include not only suitable reference books, 
but a variety of interesting literary materials. Children have 
their individual reading likes and dislikes as well as differences 
in reading ability, and the elementary library should provide 
adequate scope for all of these differences. 

To provide guidance for children in the selection and use of 
reading materials. Without such guidance, how is the child to 
learn of books and library materials? It is not the type of 
knowledge one comes by spontaneously. 

To give children a background of the appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of literature. Appreciation comes from experience and 
understanding. Children can hardly be expected to either 
appreciate or enjoy good children’s literature unless they have 
constant opportunities to experience it. 

To afford children and teachers an adequate source of refer- 
ence materials related to classroom activities. Whatever the 
type of study or activity in which children are engaged, they 
need readily available from day to day books and materials 
related to what they are doing. 

To give instruction and training in the use of books and 
libraries. The library is an institution developed along well 
standardized lines. The place to teach a child how to use 
books and library materials is in a library. It is only in a true 
library situation that a child can come to know how books are 
shelved, how to use card indexes the use of references and cross 
references the use of a variety of encyclopedias, reference 
materials, etc. 

To afford children an opportunity to indulge in the art of 
reading in all of its aspects. The teacher can instruct children 
in the techniques of reading, but the child must learn to read 
by extensive indulgence in the art itself. Only through the 
active and continuous indulgence in the art of reading can one 
become a good reader. In schools having no library, children 
frequently have practically no opportunity to really read. 

To afford a central agency in the school for the maintenance of 
books, maps, picture collections, etc. Neither teachers nor 
children will use materials unless they are easily accessible and 
conveniently arranged. This is one of the chief functions of 
the library. 
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3. In considering the most effective organization for elementary 


a. 


libraries, two distinct situations have to be met: 

In the small town or rural school the prevailing type of school 
is small with small pupil enrollment and few teachers. For 
this type of school the best type of library organization 
undoubtedly is the county library system. Under this plan 
the school is a member of the county library system and books 
are circulated from a central depot to the various classrooms. 
This plan is commended for the small school because it is the 
only way in which sufficient funds can be secured to supply 
an adequate book collection and efficient circulation. Under 
this plan the children have access to more books and a greater 
variety of books, thus providing a wider range for grade, age, 
and individual interests. The county plan keeps all books in 
more constant use and thus provides not only for more efficient 
use of the book collection, but, also, has the advantage of 
wearing books out normally before they become out of date. 
Another advantage of the county plan is that it affords pro- 
fessional librarian service to small schools where it would not 
be available otherwise, since the ordinary teacher does not 
have the ability or training to do library work. 


. Problems of library service and organization in the larger city 


type of elementary school (Over three hundred pupils and per- 
haps ten or more teachers) : 

Should libraries be under centralized supervision and adminis- 
tration or should each school be a separate and independent 
unit? Some principals believe that they can select their own 
books better than any outside librarian or supervisor. On the 
whole, however, neither principals nor teachers have adequate 
training and experience to perform this service well without 
an undue expenditure of time and energy. The best proof of 
this statement is furnished by observing book collections in 
elementary libraries so organized and administered. In most 
cities the best results will be found where there is competent, 
central supervision, combined with a library committee com- 
posed of teachers, school librarians, and principals. This plan 
gives the benefits of both expert library service and the class- 
room point of view, and results in the maintenance of a uni- 
formly higher level of library service than where individual 
principals select their own books and organize their libraries 
to suit their own particular whims. In a city system uniform 
shelving, card cataloging, and procedures are desirable because 
of the frequency with which children move from one school to 
another. 
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(2) Should separate libraries be maintained in each school or 
should book collections exist only as classroom units? It was 
stated as the speaker's judgment that every school of over 
three hundred children ought to have its own book collection 
organized as a separate library. The reasons stated were that 
the only way to give children a real library experience is in a 
real library. The plan, also, has the advantages of avoiding 
expensive duplication of copies in various classrooms, keeps all 
books available for use during the entire day instead of tied up 
on classroom shelves, and gives individual children the advan- 
tage of a wider variety of material than is possible in single 
classroom collections. 

Should each school own its own book collection or should 
books be owned by the city, county, or public library and cir- 
culated to classrooms? The conviction expressed was that in 
small town and rural schools the most economical plan was to 
circulate books from a central depository as explained above, 
but that in cities and large schools the best plan is for each 
school to have its own book collection so that books are kept 
immediately available, and there is no need for expensive and 
time-consuming machinery necessary to any plan of circula- 
tion from a central depository outside the school. In large 
schools the costs of transportation and supervision of circu- 
lation might well be saved to go into book collections in the 
individual schools. 

Should the school system have any supervision over the pur- 
chase of books by individual schools? This point has been 
covered previously in the discussion. An examination of the 
book collections of typical elementary libraries would be 
strong evidence in favor of some plan of centralized supervision 
in cooperation with principals and teachers. 

Should books be catalogued centrally or by each school 
separately? In acity system central cataloging is, by all odds, 
the most satisfactory and economical. When cataloging is 
being done it is a fairly simple matter to have duplicate cards 
and pockets typed instead of having the process worked out 
and repeated in each separate unit. The plan also has the 
advantage of maintaining uniform classification of materials 
which is advantageous where children transfer from school to 
school. 

Should school library books be circulated to the homes? This 
would depend somewhat on the situation. In schools where 
there is no access to public library service some home circu- 
lation is desirable. In schools where children have access to 
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children’s department of the public library, it would seem best 
not to attempt to circulate books, but to stimulate children’s 
use of the public library. The reason for this view is that limi- 
tations on the elementary school budget are such that most 
schools cannot afford an adequate book collection to sustain 
home circulation. The freshness of the book collection soon 
becomes exhausted and the increased wear on the books makes 
a heavy drain on the book budget. 

What is the best type of personnel to have charge of the 
elementary library? The following types are presented for 
consideration: Librarians with professional training; teacher- 
libarians (that is, teachers with some professional library 
training who teach part time and spend part time in the 
library); classroom teachers; principals, clerks, students and 
others. 

Students and others. The conviction was expressed that no 
thorough going library service can be rendered by pupils, 
clerks, and other miscellaneous persons with limited class- 
room connections and no real background of library training. 
Teachers. The difficulty with having the classroom teacher in 
charge of the library is that most eachers do not have sufficient 
acquaintance with books and library methods to render an 
efficient service and unless a teacher can be freed from part of 
her teaching day, the obligations in connection with teaching 
her own class are too heavy to expect her to spend her time at 
recess, noon, and after school conducting the library. Some 
school systems have made a success of the plan of having all 
teachers take their own classes to the library and serve as 
librarians. The effectiveness of the plan will depend on the 
degree in which various teachers in the school are capable of 
handling the library. It is seldom that all members of a teach- 
ing corps are efficient in this respect. 

Teacher-Librarians. In most schools it is fairly easy to arrange 
a teacher's schedule in the upper grades so that she can teach 
part time and have charge of library part time. If teachers 
can be selected for this type of work who are excellent class- 
room teachers and who have had training in library techniques 
and methods, this plan offers one of the most effective types 
of library service in the elementary school. It has the advan- 
tage of keeping the view-points of the classroom and library in 
close harmony. 

Full-time Professional Librarians. The effectiveness of this 
plan depends entirely on the qualifications of the librarian in 
charge. If she has had recent classroom experience, is alert to 
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her responsibilities for cooperating with the classroom teacher 
and works harmoniously with teachers, the plan results in 
excellent library service. The danger of this type of personnel 
is that the librarian may become isolated from the problems 
of the classroom and that the contacts between classroom 
teachers and librarian may become formalized and routine. 

Miss Hitt, as chairman of the panel, conducted the discussion 
which followed. The response of various members is reported in brief. 

Miss Hitt: I should like to know from some of the people actively 
engaged in rural and small town schools what they regard as the most 
efficient plan for schools of this type. 

Miss SCHREINER expressed the view that each school ought to have a 
book collection under its own supervision. She quoted an elementary 
principal who felt that the county library met the problem excellently 
for the average school. 

Mr. TINER asked: If it is economical to use the county library for 
small schools, why wouldn't the same principle work in the larger 
schools ? 

Mr. BAIisDEN: With three hundred or more children using books, 
the books are in such constant use that they need to be right there. 
When a school is large enough, the use of books will be practically con- 
stant where they are and it is a waste of time to circulate them. 

Mr. TINER: How could a school of three hundred have a very large 
variety of books? 

Miss Backus: A good sized collection can be built up when a 
school combines supplementary teaching books and library books. 

Miss Hitt: In the county library, separate funds do not exist for 
library books and supplementary books. All such books have to be 
supplied from the same fund and furnished by the county library. 

Mr. TINER: Don't a great number of books become constantly 
worn out through constant use of them in the library? 

Mr. BaIsDEN: This is always a problem on a limited budget. 
However, library books should last on an average of from three to 
five years so that only part of the collection is being replaced from 
time to time. 

Mr. Tiner: If each school had a library, how would the books be 
selected by a committee composed of librarians, supervisors, teachers 
or others? 

Miss Hitt explained that in the county library system supple- 
mentary books are selected by the county board of education in con- 
nection with courses of study. These books are then passed on 
by the county library textbook committee. 

It was stated from the floor that often teachers initiate requests of 
books by reporting to supervisors or the committee what is wanted for 
their school work. 
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Mr. BAISDEN stated that in some instances principals and teachers 
feel that they have relinquished their book fund to the county library 
and then don’t have an adequate voice in getting the books they want. 
The solution seems to be a close cooperative working relationship 
between teachers, principals, supervisors, and the county library. 

Miss Backus: Who determines the amount of the county budget? 
Counties often adopt a new course of study and find there is no money 
left for general reading after the purchase of supplementary books. 

Miss Hitt remarked that this presents a serious matter which 
should be corrected but it is slow to correct because of the great limi- 
tation on book budget since the depression. 

Miss Backus: Do cities having libraries assign a certain percentage 
to supplementary books and a certain percentage to books for general 
usage? 

Mr. BaISDEN explained that in Sacramento a constant effort is made 
through central administration to keep the book collection balanced. 
The professional librarian and assistant superintendent serve in this 
respect. Each principal makes an inventory of his library from time 
to time as a means of observing in what fields the library needs to be 
strengthened. If certain classifications appear to be weak, these are 
augmented. In Sacramento, approximately one dollar per pupil has 
been expended the past four or five years. About twenty-five cents 
of this has gone for supplementary materials and about seventy-five 
cents for library books. 

Miss GARDINER: It is sometimes difficult to separate supple- 
mentary books from library books. For example: In social studies 
many titles in fiction are used because of their bearing on the units 
being studied. For this reason we classify certain types of fiction with 
reference books in social studies. In this way when a child is studying 
a given country, he finds the story books of that country classified 
along with the geography and history. 

The following question was asked from the floor: What do you do 
with requests of teachers and others for particular books? 

Miss GARDINER: In our particular situation these requests are 
referred either to the curriculum committee for the curriculum to 
which the books would be related or to the standing library com- 
mittee. If these committees finally recommend the purchase of such 
books, they are purchased, provided the funds are available. 

Statement from the floor: In our school system we have such an 
arrangement. We make an allotment of library funds to each school. 
Principals and teachers are permitted to ask for what they want as 
long as they stay within their book budgets. We have a central 
librarian who trains the teachers. We have small cooperating commit- 
tees of principals and teachers who have always been satisfied with the 
final decision of the main committee and supervisors. 
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Miss McIntyre spoke of the difference between platoon and the 
traditional school and pointed out that the classroom library is found 
much more frequently in the conventional school, while the separate 
central library is found more frequently in the platoon or departmental 
type of school. She spoke of the fact that the reading program of the 
child should include all types of materials and that from this stand- 
point classroom units are very desirable. 

Miss Hitt: Do you feel the need of a central library where a child 
can get library experience even though you may have classroom 
libraries ? 

Miss McIntyre: In our school system we do not have any central 
libraries but we feel that children are beginning to love books and 
appreciate those from the classroom libraries. 

Mr. BaispDEN: In this kind of a set-up how are children ever to 
learn how to use card catalogues, files, and other library techniques? 

Miss McINTyrRE: In Glendale we have no catalogues so that is not 
aproblem. However, we are now engaged in working out such cata- 
logues under a SERA program. 

Miss GARDINER: In Glendale do you have a central city storeroom 
from which books are circulated or does each school own its own book 
collection ? 

Miss McIntyre: Each traditional school may select twenty-five 
titles from the list for each room in the school. In the platoon schools 
fifty books may be selected for each grade and these are housed in the 
library. 

Mr. BAISDEN: It seems to me highly important that children 
should get to the library often. One reason for having a central library 
isto render books more readily available. Teachers should be able to 
get books at any time and when they need them, and children should be 
able to know how to find material and then should be able to actually 
get it and use it. Under the ideal plan there would be provision for 
letting the children have constant access to the library and also for 
letting teachers take classroom units to their rooms for temporary use. 

Miss McIntyre: Many of our problems would be solved if all 
teachers, as part of their training, had a good stiff course in children’s 
literature. 

Miss Backus: At San Jose Teachers College all elementary teach- 
ers must have an English minor. This year children’s literature is one 
of the requirements. 

The statement was made from the floor that if it is not a good prac- 
tice to let the books go home, when will children get a chance to read 
them since there is little time in school. 

Mr. BatsDEN: In most schools children could be given a great deal 
of opportunity to read if teachers would use reading periods, social 
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studies periods and library periods to let the children read in con. 
nection with various projects and units in which they are working. 

Mr. TINER: In my judgment it is well for children to be able to 
take the books home to read them. 

Statement from the floor: Many classrooms have a library but are 
up against the difficulty of arranging a suitable time for the use of 
library books. One school shifted the program to provide a fifty-five 
minute reading period to help take care of this. It was suggested that 
the teacher can help children use their public library cards to get 
books to take home so that they donot have to take school books home. 

Mr. BAISDEN commented that it was their belief in Sacramento that 
primary library books are best handled in the classroom instead of 
sending small children to the central library. 

Question from the floor: Are these books checked out to the class- 
room from the central library? 

Miss GARDINER: Yes, that is the prevailing plan. Sometimes they 
are taken just for a day or two and sometimes for several weeks. 

Miss Backus urged that books should be circulated to the homes 
because so many children are not able to get to the public libraries 
either because of distance, traffic hazzards, or lack of transportation. 
Many parents will not allow the children to go alone and are either 
too busy or not interested enough to go with them. 

Miss SCHREINER commented that many children have no public 
library services available. 

Miss Backus suggested that teachers could aid book circulation by 
stimulating children’s interest in having library cards. 

Remarks from the floor: The children need supervision in their 
reading. We take care of supervision of books in schools but if we 
spent our money for. books that are kept in the schools and do not 
develop children’s contacts with the public libraries, the children are 
deprived of books during the vacation period. There is another 
problem in that if the children do not use the public libraries, the 
library circulation report is down and they are unable to get adequate 
funds for the purchase of books. 

Miss Backus said that if it were necessary, she believed that it 
would be better to abolish children’s departments in the public library 
and establish these departments in connection with the schools in 
order that children might have access to books nearer home. She 
pointed out that in small places the children have no library services 
available and in large cities they are frequently too far away to be 
available. 

Miss McIntyre: If we allow the children to take the books home, 
they have the opportunity to read them. Some even finish the book 
before the book is returned to school. 
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Miss Backus: Many books go from the elementary school to the 
home and are read by the parents, many of whom are able to read only 
onan elementary level. This plan helps develop the reading habit in 
the home. 

Miss Hitt: One thing we want to make is readers, but we have a 
limited amount of funds. How are we to compromise the situation? 
Is that to be done in one place or in the way we are doing it now? 

It was stated from the floor by Mr. Armstrong that it was doubtful 
if more books would be purchased even if schools could vote more 
money for that purpose. It was recognized that Sacramento is far 
above the average for the state in spending its full legal quota for 
library books and it was pointed out that many places spent far below 
the minimum provided by law. 

Miss Hitt: One place I know spends as low as twenty-one cents 
per pupil per year. 

Question from the floor: What would you consider a fair expense for 
overhead in a city or county library? 

Mr. BAISDEN: In schools of upward of three hundred pupils, most 
of the overhead could be eliminated if the books were established in 
each school instead of spending money on circulation. 

Statement from the floor: In county circulating systems the cost of 
circulation would average around 25 or 30 per cent of the book budget. 
This would include the cost of professional librarians, rental, book 
shipments, etc. Reference was made to the study recently published 
by the State Department of Education under the title Selection and 
Distribution of Supplementary and Library Books in California Counties. 

Question from the floor: Should expert librarian service be charged 
to overhead? 

Miss Hitt: All salaries must be counted as overhead. 

Question from the floor: Where you have county libraries in small 
tural districts, isn't it just as well to have a certain corner in the school 
set off for books? 

One member had available some pictures taken in one California 
county showing attractive book corners in elementary schools. This 
plan was commended as a means of stimulating children’s interests in 
books and reading. 





KEEPING INFORMED 


J. Murray Lee, Director of Research, Burbank City Schools, and 
Dorris May LEE 


PLACE OF EDUCATION IN THE CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 


The recent literature of interest to elementary principals seems to 
have more “punch.” The question appearing in article after article 
and book after book is, What is the function of education in our chang- 
ing social order? An indication of the extent of such interest is shown 
by the Department of Superintendence devoting its 1935 yearbook to 
Social Change and Education (26). While the yearbook develops no 
one point of view adequately, differences may be more valuable for 
our thinking than agreements. Childs (26, p. 137) says: 

Confronted with a rapidly changing economy, American educators cannot 
serve the youth of our country by continuing to make them intellectually and 


emotionally loyal to many of the doctrines contained in our traditional social 
philosophy. 


In contrast to that point of view are the following quotations: 


I find that among the most competent scholars in the social sciences there is 
no complete agreement concerning the way out. I am therefore persuaded that 
dogmatic statements concerning the pattern which society will take should not 
be accepted as a basis for the reorganization of our educational program. 


George Drayton Strayer (25) 


I confess my ignorance of a planned economy and what education shall do 
about it in America, my ignorance of a new social order that education is to usher 
in. In this ignorance I find peace and quiet because I am tremendously busy try- 
ing to get more playgrounds for children, more persons who are educated in play, 
less physical illiteracy in the world, better educated teachers, and less disease 
and preventable defects in human beings. 


Jesse Feiring Williams (30) 


To further illustrate the prevailing differences of opinion here are 
some excerpts from The Social Frontier (6). Publication of this maga- 
zine commenced in October, 1934. In less than six issues it has 
become one of the most important periodicals on the American educa- 
tional scene. After reading the January number on indoctrination 
and the February number on Hearst, there is little doubt that The 
Social Frontier has arrived. 

The quotations, illustrating differences, are as follows: 

The plea that teachers must passively accommodate themselves to existing 


conditions is but one way—and a cowardly way—of making a choice in favor of 
the old and chaotic. 


John Dewey 
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The immediate task of teachers who ardently desire to maintain democracy 
and popular government . . . is to consider ways and means of applying 
to our changed conditions the principles cherished by the Fathers of the Ameri- 
can Republic. : 

Charles Beard 


Efforts for private gain must give way to cooperative efforts for the com- 
mon good. The educator must, with others, accept the task of effecting this 
reconstruction. 


William H. Kilpatrick 


The remedy is not to prescribe beliefs, but to specify the areas in which 
reconstruction or reinterpretation is an urgent need. If this point is covered we 
can afford to take the position that the teacher has fulfilled his obligations if he 
provides the conditions for sincere and careful thinking without assuming responsi- 
bility for the outcome. 


Boyd H. Bode 


That this question is a problem no thinking principal can deny. 
The acceptance of a point of view will certainly alter the practice in 
our schools. The problem facing each principal is what point of view 
isto be accepted and in what respects our practices will be changed. 
The conferences of elementary principals throughout the state on this 
problem should stimulate our thinking. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Occasionally, a speaking assignment is an excellent stimulus to 
reading. A counselor's meeting on mental hygiene is responsible for 
the focusing of attention on some unfulfilled functions of the educa- 
tion in the community. The first and second quotations are from the 
March number of the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 
devoted to the “School and the Community,” the third, from the 
Educational Method for March on “Education for Leisure,’ and the 
fourth from Boy and Girl Tramps of America by Thomas Minehan. 


By and large school authorities have not taken community recreation very 
seriously. Apparently it has not been received by members of boards or by super- 
intendents as a school function comparable in urgency to arithmetic or grammar. 
The reasons for this neglect need not detain us except to say that most boards of 
education have considered their function to be limited to instructing children 
along traditional lines within the school building. 

Eugene F. Lies (14) 


Boys and girls who have accepted literature and music, and the other arts, 
as sources of enjoyment and who know what is going on in this wildly busy world 
of ours do not spend their evenings in purely vegetative existence. Reading is 
inexpensive. The radio affords some surprisingly good things. One can forage 
about through the toothpaste ads, and the St. Vitus dance music, and the sonor- 
ous declamations of the take-it-away boys and find some priceless gems. Youth 
lives in the midst of fine opportunities for constructive use of leisure. What are 
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we doing to attune them to those opportunities? Shall we bother to find out? 
I think that His Lordship, the taxpayer, will find ways to brighten our interest 
in such things. ’ 

H. H. Ryan (20) 


In the lives of delinquent children lack of security and understanding at home 
and serious school retardation are characteristic. Recreational programs must 
be developed with full understanding of the background and needs of these 
children, and must utilize natural groupings and associations. The possibilities 
of bringing individualized educational and social case work programs into rela- 
tion with organized group activities and avocational interests are still, for the most 
part, to be explored. The values and dangers of certain forms of commercialized 
recreation must also be considered in planning for the leisure-time interests of 
children. 

Katherine F. Lenroot (13) 


Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 


Tomorrow American youth must be led. It must be led by men who know 
where they are going, where the country is going, and where they want youth to go. 

And in this new country not only will the beasts of the field have their lairs 
and the wild birds their nests, but every child will have a home insured from 
economic disaster, and there will be no youthful wanderers cold and hungry 
sleeping without even a gypsy’s tent between them and the sky. 


Thomas Minehan (17) 


ADJUSTMENT 


That a teacher be liked by his pupils is more than a sentimental aspiration; 
it is a practical essential in order that he may teach effectively. 


The above quotation is Dr. Briggs’ challenge to us (2). 

Occasionally one finds a book which seems just to hit the spot. If 
you have a modern elementary school and are in the slightest degree 
concerned about the character training activities of your school, you 
will find it time well spent to read Character Emphasis in Education 
(11) by Heaton. It was written with the idea 


that character education at its best must be an integral part of the total 
process of education . . . The total school experience must be a unity in 
which personality or character can have its full growth. 


It seems to be the increasing practice of a number of educational 
magazines to devote single issues to a consideration of a single problem 
or topic. Two such valuable treatments have recently dealt with 
mental hygiene, the January number of Educational Method (29) and 
the December issue of Progressive Education (16). 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Eginton (7) offers ten criticisms of progressive education. How 
do you react to these few samples? 
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Only a superior teacher can satisfactorily use progressive methods. 

It is practically impossible to effect continuity of learning or growth. 
There is too much freedom, which often leads to license and even riot. 
Progressive methods are unsuitable for slow-learning children. 


These are only four of the ten. We disagreed so violently with these 
we hesitated to include the remainder. 

A perspective on the development of the activity curriculum is 
furnished by Bobbitt (1). He reaches the point where we are educat- 
ing for the good life but where “can we find a description of it?’" Can 
we define the good life of man and “‘lay out its plans and specifications 
in simple and clear terms’ as he wants? At least we can't wait for 
someone to define the good life before we continue with our teaching. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Occasionally it is necessary to refer to material which apparently 
has been missed. The Seventh Yearbook (19) of the Department of 
Supervisors attempts to answer the question How can I as a supervisor 
incorporate the scientific procedure in each of my regular activities 
and how can I utilize scientific method in organizing my entire super- 
visory program? The volume is well worth careful study. 

Here is another book for the professional library. The first-year 
principal needs it. If you have been an elementary school principal 
for twenty years it will do no harm and we might go so far as to 
guarantee at least one new idea. The name of the book is Elementary 
School Organization and Administration and it is by Henry J. 
Otto (18). 

Are you discouraged about your job? An article by Dr. Frank 
W. Thomas (27) of Fresno State Teachers College will act as a spring 
tonic. 


READING 


One of the most interesting professional books which we have 
tead recently deals with reading. It is Dr. Nila B. Smith's American 
Reading Instruction (22). The author has made a very enlightening 
analysis of the motives, materials, and methods for each period in the 
development of the teaching of reading in the United States. Her 
examples are most fascinating reading. The last two sections of the 
book, “In Prospect’’ and “In Critical Retrospect’ are valuable as 
critical surveys of the situation at the present time. 

Another analysis of reading systems is that of Ida Cooper (5). 
She finds a greater degree of similarity than of difference between the 
systems studied. 

Dr. Gray (10) again summarizes the research in reading for us. 
Intwenty-three pages he digests ninety-five studies published recently. 
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These annual summaries should be familiar to every elementary 
principal. 

A selected summary for the last three years has been compiled 
by Drs. Gates, Gray, Horn, and Yoakum (9). 

Dr. Stone (24) of San Jose has performed a useful service in 
analyzing sixteen second readers and presenting a list of 1,276 words 
appearing as new words in three or more of the books. The list of 
words appears in the article. 

In connection with the interest aroused in sixth grade reading due 
to a new state adoption explained in the February 1935 number? and 
Mrs. Lamoreaux’s outstanding study on the development of techniques 
reported in the November 1934 number of this magazine?, here is 
another article of interest. A teacher (15) describes her success in 
having pupils read for enjoyment. 

It may seem rather peculiar to mention a dictionary in these 
columns. Since the magazine Time devoted a column to it, surely it is 
not out of place for us to use a paragraph. The dictionary is the 
Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary (28) written by Dr. Thorn- 
dike. For the first time definitions are written for children. Don't 
order dictionaries until you have seen this new achievement. 


SCIENCE 


The development of the Science Guides is creating much interest 
in our teachers in this field. 


It would seem that the most urgent immediate need of teachers in service 
could be served by fostering acquaintance with the rich body of reading and 
instructional materials now being produced in this field. 


Can you send your teachers to such alist? Bruce (3) has prepared 
such a list and it was partly published in the February number of 
Science Education and it will be continued in April. By the way this 
magazine should be familiar to teachers especially interested in science. 


EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS 


The year-book of the National Society for the Study of Education 
on Educational Diagnosis (4) has been published. For the elementary 
principal it should prove extremely valuable. It aimed to present “a 
systematic survey of the techniques and implications of educational 
diagnosis."" That it does most admirably. It is disappointing in that 
it does not represent the ideas of more people, does little in presenting 
differences of opinion, and presents no new research. 


1Ivan R. Waterman, and Irving R. Melbo. “‘Selection of Sixth Grade Reading Textbooks for Cali- 
fornia Adoption,” California Journal of Elementary Education. \11 (February, 1935), 133-141. 

2Lillian A. Lamoreaux, et al. “Remedial Reading Instruction,’ California Journal of Elementary 
Education, III (November, 1934), 116-122. 
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The yearbook is more like a textbook than usual. The work is 
divided into five sections. 


|. Factors Associated with Learning Difficulty. 
Il. Principles and Techniques of Educational Diagnosis and Treatment. 
Ill. Diagnosis and Remedial Instruction in Reading, English, Arithmetic, 
Social Studies, and Science. 
IV. Diagnosis and Remedial Treatment Related to Health, Behavior Disorders, 
Speech, Vocational, Music, Art, Leisure-Time Activities and Creativeness. 
V. Administrative Aspects of Diagnosis and Remedial Instruction. 


SUMMARIES 


The use of new texts in spelling beginning in September will 
undoubtedly revive interest in spelling. Foran’s new book The Psy- 
thology and Teaching of Spelling (8) provides an up-to-the-minute 
treatment of the problem. His analysis of the evidence of research 
studies is outstanding. For thorough understanding or unusual work 
in the field his presentation is essential. 

Outstanding references for 1934 in the various subject-fields are 
given in the Elementary School Journal (21), Gray's summary of 
rading investigations (10) was mentioned under Reading. 

Occasionally there is published material which is indispensable 
for the professional library of the principal. The outstanding research 
studies in elementary education for October 1931 to July 1934 have 
ben summarized under the following topics: Activities in the 
Nursery School, Kindergarten and Elementary Grades; Arithmetic, 
Character Education; English Language; Fine Arts; Health and 
Physical Education; Reading; Science; Social Studies, and Spelling. 
The outstanding experts in each field have made these summaries. 
This issue of the Review of Educational Research (9) can be obtained 
fom the National Education Association for $1.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


With the interest of California Elementary Principals still 
lcused on public relations the February number of Education (12) 
should be of value. It is devoted to the topic of such relations. 

Those with some previous background and interest in research 
ttudies in child psychology will be interested in a book of that title 
by Stoddard and Wellman (23). There is especially valuable material 
wn the topics of learning, social behavior, play and personality and 
adjustment. The book is simply a compilation of research. 

We often think that the utilization of interests as a basis for 
katning is a modern doctrine. Yet American Reading Instruction (22) 
‘ntains the following account of how some children learned the alpha- 
let in the Sixteenth Century. Too bad we aren't as effective today. 
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I mention'd diff'rent Ways of Breeding, 
Begin We in our Children’s Reading. 

To Master John the English Maid 

A Horn Book gives of Ginger-bread: 
And that the Child may learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the Letter; 
Proceeding thus with Vast Delight, 

He spells, and gnaws from Left to Right. 
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